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Uses  and  Values  of  Arboreta  and  Botanic 
Gardens  in  a Park  System 

Harold  T.  Abbott* 


JT  is  a well  known  fact  that  an  informed 
public  is  an  appreciative  public.  Experience 
has  shown,  moreover,  that  an  enlightened  pub- 
lic is  likewise  a respectful  public.  By  being 
familiar  with  the  various  aspects  of  his  nat- 
ural environment,  a child  or  an  adult  is  likely 
to  demonstrate  a happiness  and  contentment 
not  found  through  interest  in  man-made,  arti- 
ficial attractions. 

Any  visitor  to  Australia,  for  example,  must 
be  impressed  by  the  importance  ascribed  to 
the  Botanic  Gardens  of  every  major  city. 
These  gardens  were  among  the  first  improve- 
ments and  have  been  retained  inviolate  to 
the  benefit  of  the  citizens  of  states  in  which 
they  were  developed.  The  purpose  was  the 
education  of  the  settlers  in  identification  of 
plants  and  in  the  horticultural  methods  to 
assure  a successful  agricultural  economy. 

In  the  United  States,  the  systematic  plan- 
ning and  construction  of  botanic  gardens  and 
arboreta  was  not  regarded  as  important  in 
the  development  of  our  cities.  Isolated  exam- 
ples of  gardens  and  arboreta  growing  up  in 
the  vicinity  of  our  colleges,  such  as  at  Harvard 
College  in  Massachusetts,  in  connection  with 
established  parks,  such  as  Highland  Park  in 

*Read  at  a meeting  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Park  Executives,  Olympic  Hotel  (Seattle), 
September  10,  1956,  and  reprinted  here  with  Mr. 
Abbott’s  kind  permission. 


Rochester,  New  York,  and  as  privately  spon- 
sored and  endowed  gardens,  became  well 
known  as  distributors  of  information  and  as 
test  gardens  for  the  public  good. 

With  the  spread  of  the  park  movement  in 
America,  the  demands  for  greater  emphasis 
on  active  recreation  resulted  in  an  almost 
complete  neglect  of  other  phases  of  recreation, 
generally  referred  to  as  cultural  and  passive 
recreation.  Soon  we  were  to  learn  to  our  dis- 
may that  budgets  for  gardens  were  being  cut 
and  in  many  places  curtailed  altogether. 

Good  fortune  smiled  on  some  cities  during 
the  depression  years,  Spokane  included,  when 
far-sighted  commissioners  stood  firmly  against 
the  removal  of  gardens,  arboreta  and  con- 
servatories. Time  has  shown  that  it  was 
sound  economy  to  perpetuate  such  invest- 
ments in  this  type  of  recreation. 

Since  World  War  II  the  value  of  outdoor 
education  has  risen  in  the  minds  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  There  has  been  a tremendous 
increase  in  demand  for  camping  activities, 
horticultural  societies,  garden  clubs,  flower 
shows,  camera  clubs  and  hiking  organizations. 
The  pride  in  home  ownership  has  brought 
a new  interest  in  gardening  and  its  part  in 
enhancing  “outdoor  living.”  A survey  recent- 
ly in  Spokane  disclosed  the  fact  that  of  all 
hobbies  indulged  in  by  family  groups,  garden- 
ing or  care  of  the  home  grounds  was  number 
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one  on  the  list,  and  of  individual  hobbies  it 
was  second  for  men. 

But  here  we  are  concerned  with  the  part 
an  arboretum  or  botanic  garden  may  play 
in  the  average  park  system  from  the  stand- 
point of  public  education  in  the  identification 
and  use  of  plant  materials.  The  basis  for 
statements  made  here  is  some  experience  al- 
ready proven  in  a city  of  approximately 
175,000  population,  but  even  the  smallest 
community  may  put  into  practice  phases  of 
this  education-recreation  program. 

A first  principle  to  follow  in  establishing 
an  arboretum-botanic  garden  project  is  to  take 
an  inventory  of  existing  facilities  suitable  for 
carrying  on  a program.  “What  do  you  have 
already”  is  the  premise  to  be  considered.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  all  the  facilities  be  in- 
corporated within  a single  area.  A unified 
setup  would  be  desirable  from  the  administra- 
tive standpoint  but  it  is  seldom  possible  to 
combine  all  the  essential  features  in  a single 
geographical  location. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  discussion  we  shall 
assume  that  a typical  park  system  has  several 
established  parks,  playgrounds  and  park  drives 
with  collections  of  trees  which  have  been  plant- 
ed off  and  on  during  the  last  25  to  50  years; 
municipal  gardens  and  a conservatory  for  dis- 
play and  propagation;  a park  arboretum;  and 
community  center  buildings.  How  can  these 
facilities  be  coordinated  into  the  municipal 
outdoor  education  and  nature  education  pro- 
gram? 

First  it  is  essential  that  an  objective  be  set 
to  bring  before  the  public  through  proper 
publicity  a recognition  of  the  value  of  parks 
as  an  urban  function.  Without  an  acceptance 
on  the  part  of  the  public  through  their  elected 
officials  any  accomplishments  would  have  to 
come  from  interested  individuals  or  from  a 
few  organizations  with  unofficial  standing. 
Where  there  has  been  built  up  a recognized 
authority  in  the  park  department  in  matters 
horticultural,  the  public  will  naturally  turn  to 
that  authority  for  information.  Through  that 
authority,  also,  groups  soon  make  their  re- 
quests for  the  establishment  of  facilities  which 
provide  the  form  of  recreation  in  which  they 
desire  to  participate.  Many  of  these  forms 


include  nature  trails,  special  horticultural  col- 
lections, floral  displays,  plant  identification 
media,  practical  gardening  techniques,  and  the 
fostering  of  movements  promoting  improve- 
ment of  municipal  environment.  In  commu- 
nities where  no  strong  coordinated  horticul- 
tural society  exists,  the  responsibility  for 
meeting  the  demands  in  this  field  rests  with 
the  park  and  recreation  administration. 

Assuming  that  the  foregoing  is  reasonable, 
what  may  the  public  expect  from  this  typical 
park  system  as  the  agency  for  disseminating 
information  and  providing  recreation  in  the 
horticultural  field? 

PUBLICITY 

News  releases  dealing  with  attractions  in 
the  parks  should  be  submitted  from  time  to 
time,  and  where  personnel  is  available  it  is 
desirable  to  set  up  a regular  series  of  articles 
pertinent  to  horticulture  in  the  parks.  The  Ar- 
nold Arboretum’s  “Abloom  in  the  Arboretum” 
was  an  excellent  example  of  periodic  informa- 
tive material.  Short  television  appearances 
by  park  horticulturists  to  show  examples  of 
current  displays  in  gardens  or  greenhouses 
have  stimulated  prompt  interest  and  action 
by  the  public.  Radio  announcements  of  flower 
shows,  lectures,  and  time  of  blooming,  have 
produced  quicker  response  and  attendance 
than  newspaper  releases.  For  best  results,  news 
releases  should  always  be  submitted  in  writ- 
ten form. 

LECTURES  AND  DEMONSTRATIONS 

Using  the  Arboretum  Center  Building,  a 
school  multi-purpose  unit,  field  house  or  com- 
munity building,  the  park  department  may 
sponsor  free  lectures  dealing  with  plant  mate- 
rials, gardening  techniques,  civic  beautifica- 
tion and  related  subjects.  A winter  series 
may  include  such  related  subjects  as  indig- 
enous animal  life,  popular  astronomy,  insect 
friends  and  enemies,  local  geology,  how  to 
photograph  growing  plants,  and  something 
about  the  weather.  During  the  summer  a se- 
ries on  identification  of  the  common  trees  of 
park  and  home  grounds  has  proven  desirable 
and  interesting  — especially  when  adequate 
specimens  for  examination  are  available. 

Arboretum  Center,  Finch  Arboretum,  Spokane 
(Fig.  11 ) 
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Actual  demonstrations  and  participation  by 
the  public  in  planting  techniques  should  be 
encouraged.  Rose  garden  public  pruning  Sun- 
day may  be  carried  on  by  qualified  members 
of  the  sponsoring  rose  society.  The  gladiolus 
society  should  furnish  materials  and  suggest- 
ed planting  combinations  to  aid  the  horti- 
cultural staff.  The  iris  society  through  se- 
lected members  should  be  encouraged  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  planting  and  maintenance  of 
their  special  collection,  under  careful  super- 
vision, of  course. 

FLOWER  SHOWS  AND  EXHIBITS 
The  park  department  must  at  all  times  take 
a prominent  part  in  supporting  flower  shows 
and  horticultural  exhibits.  The  facilities  of 
the  Arboretum  Center,  the  greenhouses  and 
community  centers  should  attract  such  pub- 
lic displays.  Financial  limitations  will  dictate 
the  amount  of  participation  a department  may 
undertake  in  support  of  a civic  flower  show. 
Wherever  possible  plant  materials  should  be 
furnished  by  the  Park  Department  to  be  used 
to  greatest  advantage  to  assist  such  projects. 
Within  reason,  other  public  events  are  ex- 
cellent opportunities  to  bring  before  the  tax- 


payer the  benefits  of  their  conservatories  “on 
tour.”  The  Arboretum  Center  is  a fitting 
place  for  garden  club  flower  shows.  Along 
with  them  the  city  may  publicize  the  arbo- 
retum and  gain  new  friends. 

The  use  of  a portion  of  the  municipal  con- 
servatories for  National  Flower  Week  is  high- 
ly recommended.  The  joint  florists’  show  com- 
bined with  the  city’s  regular  exhibit  really 
“packs  them  in.” 

Periodic  exhibits  of  flowering  trees  and 
shrubs,  of  fall  fruits,  of  evergreens  and  of 
winter  twigs  and  cones  are  not  only  of  value 
to  the  general  public,  but  to  employees  who 
are  working  with  these  materials.  Exhibits  of 
wood  samples,  wood  products,  books  cover- 
ing subjects  pertinent  to  the  lectures  or  dis- 
plays and  photographic  information,  all  assist 
in  keeping  before  the  public  the  importance 
of  plant  life  to  the  well  being  of  every  person. 
The  use  of  a variety  of  woods  in  the  interior 
of  the  Arboretum  Center  building,  especially 
as  panels  bearing  nameplates  of  the  respec- 
tive woods,  is  not  only  informative  but  dec- 
orative. 

(Continued  on  Page  130) 


Sitka  Spruce 

Picea  sitchensis  (Bong.)  Carr. 
C.  Frank  Brockman  * 


HpHIS  tree  is  the  largest  and  most  mag- 
nificent of  about  forty  species  of  spruce 
distributed  about  the  cooler  regions  of  the 
world,  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  It  occurs 
as  a native  tree  from  sea  level  to  about  3,000 
feet  in  a narrow  area  along  the  North  Pacific 
from  Kodiak  Island  in  Alaska  to  Mendocino 
County  in  northern  California,  attaining  its 
most  impressive  proportions  in  the  coastal 
area  of  western  Washington.  There,  mature 
trees,  which  may  be  up  to  800  years  old,  not 
uncommonly  attain  a height  of  160  feet  and 
a diameter  of  10  feet.  The  largest  existing 
specimen  of  Sitka  spruce  on  record,  as  re- 
ported by  the  American  Forestry  Association, 
may  be  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Hoh  River 
in  Olympic  National  Park.  It  measures  56 
feet  in  circumference  (approximately  18  feet 
in  diameter)  and  180  feet  in  height. 

Like  all  spruces,  the  foliage  of  this  tree 
is  borne  on  persistent  woody  peg-like  bases; 
these  bases  remain  on  the  twig  after  the 
needles  have  dropped,  giving  the  naked 
branches  a rough,  “warty”  appearance.  How- 
ever, individual  needles  of  the  Sitka  spruce 
differ  from  those  of  most  other  species;  in- 
stead of  being  plump  to  four-sided  in  cross- 
section  they  are  flat.  These  needles  generally 
extend  outward  in  all  directions  from  the 
branch,  are  % to  l1/^  inches  long,  bright 
yellow  green  on  the  upper  side  and  silvery 
below,  sharp  pointed  and  extremely  prickly 
to  the  touch.  Anyone  who  has  pushed  through 
a dense  thicket  of  young  Sitka  spruce  will  not 
be  likely  to  forget  that  experience  imme- 
diately! 

The  cones  of  this  tree  are  two  to  four  inches 
long,  light  chestnut-brown  in  color  and  are 
composed  of  numerous  paper-thin  but  stiff 
scales  which  are  characteristically  ragged  at 
the  apex.  The  bark,  even  on  large  mature 
trunks,  is  thin  and  composed  of  numerous 


* Another  in  our  series  of  notes  on  native  trees 
by  Mr.  Brockman  of  the  University’s  Forestry 
Department. 


elliptical,  concave,  silver-gray  to  purple-gray 
scales,  about  the  size  of  a silver  dollar,  which 
loosely  overlap  one  another.  Since  none  of  the 
common  associates  of  this  tree  have  bark  of 
a similar  character  it  may  easily  be  distin- 
guished in  the  forest  by  this  feature. 

The  large  trunks  are  also  characteristically 
swollen  and  buttressed  at  the  base,  and  the 
root  system  is  shallow  and  wide-spreading — 
features  typical  of  most  trees  which  grow  in 
relatively  moist  soils.  Above  the  swollen,  but- 
tressed bases  the  great  trunk  rises  skyward, 
free  of  limbs  for  a large  part  of  its  length,  sup- 
porting the  short,  rather  open  crown  (fig.  12). 
Trees  growing  in  the  open  have  a long  crown 
with  branches  extending  nearly  to  the  ground. 

Although  this  species  occasionally  forms 
pure  stands  it  may  be  found  growing  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  its  range  with  such  other  western 
conifers  as  Douglas  fir,  western  hemlock, 
western  red  cedar,  Pacific  silver  and  grand 
firs,  coast  redwood,  and  Port  Orford  cedar. 
Among  its  common  broadleaved  associates  are 
the  black  cottonwood,  red  alder  and  big  leaf 
maple. 

The  Sitka  spruce  is  one  of  two  species  of 
spruce  native  to  Washington.  The  other 
native  Washington  species — Engelmann  spruce 
( Picea  Engelmanni ) differs  from  the  Sitka 
spruce  in  having  plump  needles,  reddish- 
brown  scaly  bark  and  a higher  altitudinal 
range.  In  this  state  Engelmann  spruce  is  found 
largely  in  the  Cascades  from  about  3,000  to 
5,000  feet  in  elevation. 

Although  the  Sitka  spruce  is  a beautiful  tree 
well  adapted  for  landscape  purposes,  it  is 
subject  to  damage  by  an  insect — the  Cooley 
spruce  gall  aphid — which  is  responsible  for  the 
formation  of  unsightly  cone-like  galls  on  the 
terminal  twigs.  Other  species  of  spruce  may 
occasionally  be  similarly  attacked  by  this 
insect,  but  Sitka  spruce  is  so  susceptible  that 
the  presence  of  the  galls  often  is  a means  of 
identification. 


Sitka  spruce  in  Hoh  river  valley  W.  Washington 
(Fig.  12)  —PHOTO  BY  B.  O.  MULLIGAN 
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Birches  of  Japan 

Yoshiharu  Matsumura* 


npHE  JAPANESE  birches  are  geographically 
distributed  mostly  in  the  northern  half  of 
the  main  island,  Honshu,  and  are  generally 
limited  from  the  uppermost  of  the  Fagus-belt 
of  the  Mountain  Forest  Zone  up  to  the  lower 
half  of  the  Subalpine  Zone,  which  lies  from 
1,000  to  1,600  meters  above  sea  level  in  the 
Japan  Alps  area. 

The  mountains  of  this  zone  are  dressed  up 
with  their  light  green  in  springtime  and  with 
yellow  color  in  autumn,  as  Larix.  Whereas  in 
summertime,  everybody  who  passes  through 
this  forest  is  able  to  get  great  enjoyment  from 
their  particular  color,  from  the  specific  form 
of  their  trunks,  as  well  as  taste  of  the  beauty 
of  their  repetition. 

Although  the  number  of  the  species  some- 
times varies,  depending  on  different  taxono- 
mists, there  is  not  a great  difference.  Dr.  Ohwi 
shows  nine  species  in  his  fine  work,  Flora  of 
Japan  ( 1956) . The  writer  wishes  to  follow  him 
and  try  to  explain  nine  in  this  article.  They 
are  as  follows:  Betula  Maxim owicziana  Regel, 
B.  corylifolia  Regel  et  Maxim.,  B.  platyphylla 
Sukatchev  var.  japonica  (Miq.)  Hara,  B.  Er- 
mani  Cham.,  B.  apoiensis  Nakai,  B.  davurica 
Pall.,  B.  Schmidtii  Regel,  B.  globispica  Shirai 
and  B.  grossa  Sieb.  et  Zucc. 

Key  to  the  Species  of  Betula 

1.  Female  catkins  2-4,  long  cylindrical, 
about  3-7  cm.,  pendulous;  leaves  8-14 

cm.  long,  cordate  at  the  base 

(I)  B.  Maximowicziana 

1.  Female  catkins  single,  globular  or  short 

cylindrical,  1.5-5  cm.  long;  leaves  not 
longer  than  10  cm (2) 

2.  Lower  surface  of  the  leaves  dusty  white; 

female  catkins  upright 

(II)  B.  corylifolia 

2.  Lower  surface  of  the  leaves  light  green, 

not  white  (3) 

3.  Female  catkins  with  short  stalk  (3-12 

mm.),  erect  or  pendulous,  short  cylin- 
drical or  oblong  cylindrical (4) 

*Mr.  Matsumura,  of  Kobe,  Japan,  gave  us  the 
splendid  article  on  “Maples  of  Japan”  in  our 
Winter,  1954  issue. 


3.  Female  catkins  sessile  or  almost  sessile, 

upright,  globular  or  oblong (8) 

4.  Female  catkins  pendulous;  bark  white; 

leaves  broad  deltoid  ovate  or  almost 
deltoid (HI)  B.  platyphylla 

a.  Leaf  base  truncate var.  japonica 

b.  Hybrid  between  this  and  B.  Ermani 
B.  avaczensis 

c.  Leaf  base  broad  cuneate 

B.  platyphylla  var.  kamtschatica 

4.  Female  catkins  erect;  bark  slightly 

brown  (5) 

5.  Leaves  ovate  oblong  or  wide  ovate,  not 

glossy  on  the  upper  surface,  slightly 
upward  dentate,  stalk  5-15  mm. 
long (6) 

5.  Leaves  deltoidal  wide  ovate  or  broad- 

based  deltoidal  ovate,  smooth  and 
slightly  glossy  on  the  upper  surface, 
open  dentate,  stalk  5-35  mm.  long, 

side  veins  7-12  or  15  pairs 

(IV)  B.  Ermani 

a.  Leaves  triangular  ovate  with  14-15 
pairs  of  veins,  side  lobes  of  scale 

open,  middle  one  narrow 

var.  japonica  (B.  nikoensis) 

b.  Leaf  base  slightly  cordate..... 

var.  subcordata 

6.  Trees;  leaves  4-8  cm.  long (7) 

6.  Shrubs;  leaves  1.5-4  cm.  long,  stalk  2-10 

mm.  long (V)  B.  apoiensis 

7.  Middle  lobe  of  fruit  scale  shorter  than 

side  lobes;  leaves  irregular  dentate, 
nerves  6-8  pairs,  stalk  5-15  mm.  long 

(VI)  B.  davurica 

a.  Veins  7-9  pairs,  fruit  scale  with  mid- 
dle lobe  longer  than  side  lobes 

var.  Okuboi 

7.  Middle  lobe  of  fruit  scale  twice  as  long 

as  oblique  side  lobes;  leaves  denticu- 
late, nerves  9-10  pairs,  stalk  5-10  mm. 
long (VII)  B.  Schmidtii 

8.  Leaves  1.5-4  cm.  long,  1-3  cm.  wide, 

acute  at  the  tip,  veins  6-8  pairs,  stalk 
2-10  mm.  long.  Shrubs  within  1 meter 
high B.  apoiensis 
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8.  Leaves  4-10  cm.  long,  tip  acute,  8-15 

pairs  of  veins,  stalk  4-25  mm.  long; 
female  catkin  2-3.5  cm.  long..... (9) 

9.  Leaves  wide  ovate,  shortly  acute;  scale 

of  fruit  13-15  mm.  long 

(VIII)  B.  globispica 

9.  Leaves  narrow  ovate  or  ovate,  acute  at 
the  tip;  scale  of  fruit  7-8  mm.  long 
(IX)  B.  grossa 

Description  oj  Each  Species 

(I)  Betula  Maxim owicziana  Regel 
(Betula  Candelac  Koidz.) 

Jap.  name:  Udai-Kamba  (Cormorant 
Torch  Birch,  which  is  used  as  torch  for 
fishing  by  cormorant) ; Saihada-Kamba 
(Rhinoceros  skin  birch). 

A tree,  bark  gray  or  grayish  orange,  peeling 
in  papery  strips;  small  branches  dark  reddish 
brown,  glabrous,  glossy;  leaves  broad  ovate 
or  slightly  roundish  ovate,  8-14  cm.  long,  6-10 
cm.  wide,  short  acuminate  at  the  tip,  deep 
cordate  at  the  base,  blunt  rounded  teeth  with 
glandular  tip,  coarse-haired  on  the  upper  sur- 
face, hairy  on  the  veins  on  the  lower  surface 
only  in  young  state,  branch  veins  10-12  pairs, 
petiole  25-35  mm.  long;  female  catkins  2-4  in 
cluster,  each  pendulous  on  small  stalk,  3-7  cm. 
long,  6-7  mm.  wide,  long  cylindrical;  fruit 
scale  glabrous,  3 mm.  long,  side  lobe  oblique, 
shorter  than  middle  one;  small  achenes  3 mm. 
long,  wing  2-3  times  as  wide  as  achene.  Flow- 
ers May  to  June. 

Distribution:  Hokkaido;  northern  half  of 
Honshu  and  South  Kuriles. 

(II)  Betula  coryli folia  Regel  et  Maxim. 
Jap.  name:  Neko-shide  (Bluebeech 

whose  leaves  have  cat-like  hair) ; 

Urajiro-Kamba  (White  back  birch). 

A tree,  bark  grayish  white,  small  branches 
glabrous  or  almost  glabrous,  dark  purplish 
brown  or  dark  reddish  brown;  leaves  oval, 
obovate,  or  ovate,  thin,  acute  at  the  tip, 
coarsely  doubly  dentate,  slightly  rounded  or 
obliquely  truncate  at  the  base,  upper  surface 
fresh  green,  lower  surface  silver  white  with 
curved  hairs  on  the  veins,  4-8  cm.  long,  2.5-5 
cm.  wide,  branch  veins  8-14  pairs;  petiole  7-15 


mm.  long,  with  whitish  silky  hairs  when 
young;  female  catkins  upright,  short-stalked, 
3-4  cm.  long,  oblong  cylindrical;  fruit  scale 
with  long  hairs,  12-15  mm.  long,  side  lobes 
oblique,  about  half  as  long  as  the  middle  lobe; 
achene  roundish  ovate,  3mm.  long,  with  a 
narrow  wing  at  the  margin. 

Distribution:  Honshu  (north  of  Kinki  dis- 
trict). 

(HD  Betula  platyphylla  Sukatchev  var. 
japonica  (Miq.)  Hara. 

B.  japonica  Sieb.  et  Zucc.  (non  Thunb.) 
— B.  alba  L.  var.  japonica  Miq. — 
B.  alba  L.  var.  Tauschii  Regel,  pp. 
— B.  Tauschii  (Regel)  Koidz. 

Jap.  name:  Shira-Kamba 
(White  Birch). 

A tree,  bark  white,  young  branches  dark 
purplish  brown,  with  scattered  oil  glands, 
leaves  broad  deltoid  ovate  5-7  cm.  long,  4-6 
cm.  wide,  truncate  at  the  base,  acuminate, 
doubly  dentate  at  the  margin,  glabrous  or 
glabrate  on  back,  generally  with  clusters  of 
hair  at  the  vein  base,  semi-glossy,  side  veins 
slender,  6-8  pairs,  petiole  1-3  cm.  long,  slen- 
der; female  catkins  short  cylindric,  pendulous, 
3-4.5  cm.  long,  8-10  mm.  wide,  stalked;  fruit 
scale  3. 5-4. 5 mm.  long,  hairy  on  the  outside 
only,  side  lobes  open,  obovate,  1.5-2. 2 mm. 
long,  pubescent  on  the  upper  surface;  wing 
1.5-2  times  width  of  achene.  Flowers  April 
to  May. 

Distribution:  Hokkaido;  Honshu  (sub- 
alpine  plateau  of  northern  half)  and  gener- 
ally north  climatic  zone  of  Eastern  Asia. 
(IV)  Betula  Ermani  Cham. 

B.  incisa  Koidz. — B.  shikokiana  Nakai. 

Jap.  name:  Dake-Kamba  (Mountain 
Birch) ; Soshi-Kamba  (Writing  Paper 
Birch — peeled  bark  used  for  writing 
paper). 

A tree  or  big  shrub,  bark  grayish  red  brown 
or  grayish  white,  peeling  off  in  papery  strips, 
young  branches  with  glands,  dark  purplish 
brown  when  old;  leaves  triangular  broad  ovate 
or  ovate  deltoid,  5-10  cm.  long,  4-7  cm.  wide, 
acuminate,  irregular  dentate  with  round  tips, 
rounded  or  rarely  slightly  cordate,  long  hairy 
or  not  at  the  base  of  the  7-12  pairs  of  side 
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veins,  petiole  1-3.5  cm.  long,  generally  glab- 
rous; female  catkin  2-3.5  cm.  long,  8-10  mm. 
wide,  short  cylindric  or  oblong,  erect;  fruit 
scale  6-8  mm.  long,  middle  lobe  linear  oblan- 
ceolate,  side  lobes  roundish  oblique,  as 

long  as  middle  one,  both  minutely  ciliate; 
achene  broad  obovate,  upper  part  pubescent, 
2-3  mm.  long,  wing  narrower  than  achene. 
Flowers  June  to  July. 

Distribution:  Hokkaido;  northern  half  of 
Honshu;  subalpine  zone  of  Shikoku;  Kuriles, 
Saghalien,  Korea  and  Kamchatka. 

(V)  Betula  apoiensh  Nakai 

B.  Miyoshii  Nakai — B.  Niijimai  Nakai 
Japanese  name:  Apoi  - Kamba  (Birch 
grown  on  Mt.  Apoi) 

Shrub  one  meter  high,  well  branched,  young 
shoot  with  short  hairs  dropping  later,  many 
gland  dots;  leaves  broad  ovate,  roundish  ovate 
or  ovate,  acute  at  the  tip,  rounded  at  base, 
irregularly  dentate,  1.5-4  cm.  long,  1-3  cm. 
wide,  silky  hairy  on  lower  surface  when  young, 
glabrous  or  only  hairy  on  the  veins  when 
old,  petiole  2-10  mm.  long;  fruiting  catkin 
erect,  slight  globular  or  short  cylindrical,  1-3 
cm.  long,  6-12  mm.  wide,  with  short  stalk 
(2-5  mm.);  fruit  scale  3-4  mm.  long,  glab- 
rous or  minutely  ciliate,  middle  lobe  lance- 
olate or  ovate,  side  lobes  obovate,  shorter  than 
the  middle  one. 

Distribution:  Hokkaido  (Mt.  Hidaka  and 
Mt.  Apoi). 

(VI)  Betula  davurica  Pall. 

B.  Maackii  Rupr. 

Jap.  name:  Ko-Ono-Ore  (Small  Ono- 
Ore  Birch) ; Yaegawa-Kamba  (Many 
peeled  bark  Birch) 

A tree,  bark  grayish  brown  or  gray,  young 
branches  hairy  with  many  gland  dots;  leaves 
rhombic  ovate  or  narrow  ovate,  4-8  cm.  long, 
acute  or  acuminate,  irregular  dentate,  broad 
cuneate  at  the  base,  hairy  on  veins  of  lower 
surface,  veins  6-8  pairs,  petiole  5-15  mm.  long, 
hairs  few;  female  catkins  upright,  short 
stalked,  2-2.5  cm.  long,  narrow  oblong;  fruit 
scale  glabrous,  glossy,  hard,  middle  lobe  tri- 
angular, side  lobes  open  roundish,  about  same 
length  as  middle  one;  wing  about  half  width 
of  achene. 


Distribution:  Hokkaido  and  northern  half 
of  Honshu;  Korea,  Manchuria,  Amur  and 
Usolye. 

(VII)  Betula  Schmidtii  Regel 

Jap.  name:  Ono-Ore-Kamba  (Ax  Break 
Birch,  because  the  stem  is  so  hard 
that  sometimes  ax  is  broken). 

A tree,  bark  dark  grayish,  peeling  off  in 
small  thick  pieces;  young  branches  dark  brown 
with  gland  dots  and  hair;  leaves  long  ovate, 
oblong  or  ovate,  acuminate,  irregularly  slight- 
ly upward  denticulate,  rounded  or  broad  cu- 
neate at  the  base,  4-8  cm.  long,  with  curved 
hairs  on  veins  of  the  lower  surface,  side  veins 
9-10  pairs,  petiole  5-10  mm.  long,  hairy;  fe- 
male catkin  with  short  stalk,  oblong  cylin- 
drical, 2-3  cm.  long,  8-9  mm.  wide,  erect;  fruit 
scale  5-6  mm.  long,  slightly  glandular,  middle 
lobe  linear  lanceolate,  side  lobes  obliquely 
erect,  about  half  as  long  as  middle  one,  both 
slightly  acute  and  short  ciliate;  fruit  ovate, 
2 mm.  long,  wing  narrow. 

Distribution:  Honshu  (northern  half); 
Korea,  Manchuria  and  Usolye. 

(VIII)  Betula  globispica  Shirai 

Jap.  name:  Jizo-Kamba  ( Jizo,  Buddha- 
statue  Birch,  because  when  Dr.  Shi- 
rai discovered  the  species  on  the 
roadside,  there  stood  a statue  of 
Buddha  called  Jizo-Bosatsu). 

A tree,  bark  slightly  white,  peeling  off,  young 
shoots  grayish  yellow  brown  with  few  hairs, 
later  dropping,  often  minutely  pubescent; 
leaves  broad  ovate,  4-7  cm.  long,  3-5  cm.  wide, 
short  acuminate,  irregularly  dentate  with 
round  tip,  rounded  or  cuneate  at  base,  smooth 
on  the  upper  surface,  slightly  glossy;  fruit- 
ing catkin  oval  or  somewhat  globular,  2. 5-3. 5 
cm.  long;  fruit  scale  13-15  mm.  long,  lobes 
narrow  lanceolate,  obtuse,  ciliate,  side  lobes 
pointed  obliquely  upward,  J^-^3  as  long  as 
the  middle  one;  fruit  3-4  mm.  long,  broad 
obovate,  wing  very  narrow. 

Distribution:  Honshu  (deep  mountain  for- 
ests in  Kanto  and  Japan  Alps  area) 
(Continued  on  Page  127) 

Leaves  and  fruiting  bracts  of  Japanese  birches 
(Fig.  13) 
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Native  Birches  of  Eastern  North  America 

Adrian  M.  Gilbert* 


OIRCHES  are  native  in  most  parts  of  east- 
ern North  America.  They  may  be  timber 
trees  or  weeds,  pioneer  species  or  climax.  They 
may  grow  on  river  banks,  abandoned  land,  or 
in  forests. 

There  are  five  major  birches  in  the  East: 

1.  Yellow  birch — Betula  alleghaniensis  Brit- 
ton ( B . lutea  Michx.  fil.). 

2.  Sweet  birch — Betula  lenta  L. 

3.  Paper  birch — Betula  papyrijera  Marsh. 

4.  River  birch — Betula  nigra  L. 

5.  Gray  birch — Betula  populijolia  Marsh. 
In  addition,  there  are  at  least  two  bushes, 

found  in  the  far  north,  as  well  as  several  minor 
hybrids. 

The  birches  have  male  and  female  flowers 
on  the  same  tree.  The  flowers  lack  a corolla 
(inner  series  of  petals).  The  fruit  is  a nut 
located  in  the  scales  of  catkins.  The  seeds 
are  very  light  and  may  be  scattered  for  miles. 
When  cleaned,  there  may  be  from  500,000 
to  4 million  seed  per  pound,  depending  on 
species. 

For  the  interested  reader,  the  following  key 
has  been  adapted  from  Sargent’s  Manual  of 
the  Trees  of  North  America. 

1.  Catkins  erect,  wing  broader  than  the  nut, 

leaves  with  5-9  pairs  of  veins 3 

2.  Catkins  erect,  wing  not  broader  than  the 

nut,  leaves  with  9-11  pairs  of  veins 7 

3.  Catkins  oblong,  ripening  in  May  or  June 

B.  nigra 

4.  Catkins  cylindric,  ripening  in  fall 5 

5.  Scales  of  catkins  pubescent,  leaves  long 

pointed  and  triangular B.  populijolia 

6.  Scales  of  catkins  glabrous,  leaves  ovate 

and  pointed B.  papyrijera 

7.  Leaves  heart-shaped  at  base,  scales  of 

catkins  glabrous B.  lenta 

8.  Leaves  cuneate  or  slightly  heart-shaped 

at  base,  scales  of  catkins  pubescent—. 
B.  alleghaniensis 

*Mr.  Gilbert  is  employed  as  a Forester  at  the 
Northeastern  Forest  Experiment  Station’s  La- 
conia Research  Center  at  Laconia,  New  Hamp- 
shire. This  is  a branch  of  the  Forest  Service, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Yellow  birch — Yellow  birch  is  the  prima 
donna  birch.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important 
commercially  of  all  the  birches.  It  is  a high 
forest  tree,  found  as  a climax  species  from 
Newfoundland  to  Manitoba,  south  to  Georgia, 
Ohio,  and  Indiana.  In  the  southern  Appalach- 
ians, it  is  found  only  at  the  higher  elevations. 

The  trees  may  reach  a height  of  100  feet,  a 
diameter  of  more  than  three  feet  at  breast 
height,  and  an  age  of  300  years.  The  bark  of 
young,  faster-growing  trees  is  often  silvery. 
With  age,  the  bark  thickens  and  breaks  into 
large  plates. 

Yellow  birch  is  slow  growing.  It  is  also 
temperamental.  If  a yellow  birch  in  the  forest 
is  exposed  suddenly  and  radically  by  cutting, 
it  may  die.  It  will  usually  develop  adventitious 
branching  and  a partially  dead  crown.  Thou- 
sands of  yellow  birch  trees  in  eastern  Canada 
and  northern  New  England  have  died  in  re- 
cent years  from  a condition  called  “birch  die- 
back.”  At  first,  the  leaves  in  the  upper  crown 
are  curled  and  yellowish,  then  the  ends  of 
the  twigs  are  bare  and  die.  Fungi  and  insects 
attack  the  weakened  tree.  Apparently  the  trees 
die  from  a complex  of  causes. 

The  wood  is  prized  for  furniture  and  veneer. 
Much  of  our  Colonial  furniture  is  made  of 
yellow  birch.  The  tree  is  not  used  as  an  orna- 
mental, although  seedlings  can  be  raised  in  the 
nursery. 

Sweet  birch — Sweet  birch  is  another  com- 
mercially important  high  forest  birch.  It  is 
found  from  southern  Maine  to  Ohio,  and  south 
to  Alabama  and  Georgia.  It  reaches  a height 
of  80  feet,  and  a diameter  of  more  than  three 
feet  at  breast  height  in  the  western  slopes  of 
the  Allegheny  Mountains.  The  bark  is  dark 
brown,  breaking  into  large  plates  with  ad- 
vanced age.  It  has  a distinctive  aroma  and  is 
a substitute  for  oil  of  wintergreen.  The  wood 
is  used  for  furniture  and  flooring. 

(Continued  on  Page  129) 

Paper  birch  along  a stone  fence  in  Northern  New 

Hampshire 

(Fig.  14)  -PHOTO  COURTESY  U.  S.  FOREST  SERVICE 
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Birches  in  the  Arboretum 

J.  A.  Witt  * 


1DEFORE  starting  on  this  article  we  thought 
it  well  to  make  a thorough  check  of  our 
planted  species  of  Betula,  for  we  often  find 
that  plants  grown  from  seed  are  not  true  to 
the  name  provided.  For  a period  of  several 
weeks  the  desk  top  was  littered  with  leaves, 
twigs  and  the  little  fleur-de-lis  that  are  the 
bracts  of  the  fruiting  catkins.  The  end  result 
of  this  clutter  was  to  reduce  the  number  of 
species  growing  in  the  Arboretum  by  14  and 
to  put  several  others  in  the  doubtful  list.  Since 
this  was  the  first  time  any  systematic  check 
was  made  on  these  trees,  we  were  not  sur- 
prised to  find  that  many  were  badly  named, 
being  either  hybrids  or  other  species.  Fruiting 
material  is  necessary  for  positive  identifica- 
tion and,  since  our  plants  in  many  cases  have 
not  reached  fruiting  age,  we  must  wait  for  a 
few  years  before  we  can  be  sure  of  the  proper 
identity  of  some  of  the  younger  trees  or 
shrubs.  We  are  fairly  sure  that  the  birches 
described  below  are  now  correctly  named  and 
labeled. 

Historically,  the  birches  in  the  Arboretum 
were  planted  in  two  distinct  periods,  i.e.,  from 
1936  to  1941,  and  from  about  1947  to  1955. 
The  records  of  the  early  plantings  have  been 
lost,  which  is  unfortunate,  for  these  trees  are 
now  approaching  maturity  and  are  among  the 
largest  of  the  planted  trees  in  the  Arboretum. 
They  include  the  conspicuous  group  of  white- 
stemmed birches  near  the  gate  on  Foster’s 
Island,  and  an  occasional  individual  tree  such 
as  the  handsome  yellow  birch  north  of  the 
stone  cottage,  on  the  east  side  of  Lake  Wash- 
ington Boulevard. 

Of  the  birches  planted  since  1947,  we  have 
a fairly  complete  record,  including  some 
growth  measurements.  The  later  plantings 
may  again  be  divided  into  two  periods.  From 
1947  to  1951  most  were  planted  on  Foster’s 
Island;  from  1952  onwards  the  majority  were 
placed  in  a new  birch  area  on  the  east  side  of 


*Mr.  Witt  is  Botanical  Recorder  at  the  Arbo- 
retum. 


Azalea  Way,  between  Rhododendron  Glen  and 
Loderi  Valley. 

In  the  following  discussion,  the  birches  are 
divided  into  the  two  sections  of  the  Arboretum 
where  they  may  be  found;  that  is,  Foster’s 
Island  and  Azalea  Way,  and  into  a third 
group  covering  the  isolated  individuals  or 
groups  scattered  elsewhere. 

On  Foster’s  Island 

This  collection  is  the  oldest  and  there  are 
some  trees  18  to  20  feet  tall  which  were 
planted  about  nine  years  ago.  Most  are  found 
on  the  west  side  of  the  service  road,  although 
there  is  an  interesting  group  on  the  east  side 
near  the  entrance  gate. 

Betula  Ermani — This  birch  is  very  well  de- 
scribed in  Mr.  Matsumura’s  article  elsewhere 
in  this  Bulletin.  Our  three  specimens  are 
now  between  10  and  20  feet  tall,  the  largest 
showing  the  very  typical  peeling  rich  red- 
brown  bark.  They  were  raised  from  seeds  re- 
ceived from  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew, 
England,  in  1945. 

Betula  papyrifera  (Canoe  Birch,  Paper 
Birch) — This  is  a very  variable  tree,  found 
from  northeastern  Canada  to  northwestern 
Washington,  and  has  a number  of  geographical 
races.  The  tree  fitting  the  type  most  closely 
is  on  the  west  side  of  the  road,  near  the  south 
end  of  the  island.  It  is  perhaps  20  feet  high 
and  has  the  characteristic  white  peeling  bark 
and  somewhat  larger  leaves  than  the  two  Euro- 
pean white  birches.  There  are  other  plantings 
of  this  handsome  tree  in  the  parking  lot  north 
of  the  footbridge  to  East  Lynn  Street,  and 
north  of  the  rose  and  crabapple  collections. 
An  even  more  elegant  tree  is  Betula  papyrifera 
var.  commut'ata , the  Western  Paper  Birch,  a 
native  of  our  own  area.  Our  trees,  received 
as  seeds  in  1950,  now  stand  18-20  feet  high, 
have  a rather  broadly  ovate  large  leaf  and  a 
warm  brown  to  olive-drab  shining  bark  which 
peels  in  large  papery  flakes.  This  bark  may 
turn  white  as  the  tree  becomes  older.  Mature 
trees  in  the  wild  can  become  70  to  80  feet  high, 
although  40  to  50  would  probably  be  a better 
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average.  It  is  easily  seen  in  Whatcom  County, 
northern  Washington,  between  Bellingham  and 
the  Canadian  border,  where  it  is  common. 

Betula  platyphylla  var.  japonica  (Japanese 
White  Birch) — We  received  seed  of  this  na- 
tive of  Japan  from  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden, 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in  1945,  and  now  have 
trees  of  12  to  18  feet.  Our  young  trees  have 
an  erect  habit  and  a fine  white  bark.  Again 
there  is  a complete  description  of  it  in  Mr. 
Matsumura’s  paper  already  mentioned. 

Betula  platyphylla  var.  szechuanica  is  the 
western  Chinese  variety  of  B.  platyphylla.  It 
has  proved  to  be  among  the  fastest  growing 
of  our  birches.  Seed  received  from  Edinburgh 
in  1945  has  become  trees  of  20  to  22  feet. 
It  is  similar  to  the  Japanese  variety  described 
above,  but  seems  to  have  a darker  green  leaf 
and,  in  our  trees  at  least,  the  finest  white  stem 
of  all  our  birches.  The  bark  is  silvery  white, 
peeling  in  plates  and  strips,  and  very  lovely 
when  seen  against  the  mass  of  its  foliage,  or 
in  the  winter  when  the  dark  slender  twigs  act 
as  a foil  for  the  shining  stem. 

Betula  pubescens  (European  White  Birch) 
— This  birch,  along  with  B.  pendula,  the 
Silver  Birch  of  Europe,  seems  to  hybridize 
freely  with  other  introduced  species  growing 
in  the  botanic  gardens  of  Kew  and  Edinburgh, 
for  many  of  the  plants  raised  from  seeds 
received  from  these  two  great  institutions 
showed  definite  characteristics  of  hybridity, 
especially  with  B.  pubescens.  This  tree  is  a 
native  of  Europe  and  northern  Asia,  where 
it  may  reach  a height  of  some  70  feet  or  more. 
Our  trees  are  now  15  to  20  feet  high,  of  erect 
habit,  have  rather  small  ovate  leaves  and  a 
warm  gray  exfoliating  bark.  It  is  considered 
somewhat  inferior  to  the  Silver  Birch  (B. 
pendula)  in  Europe. 

Betula  populifolia  (Gray  Birch) — A small 
tree  in  its  native  eastern  north  America,  where 
it  fulfills  the  same  function  of  invading  burned 
or  cleared  land  as  does  our  native  red  alder 
here.  It  is  rather  distinct,  with  triangular 
shining  leaves  on  long  petioles,  conical  catkins, 
an  upright,  almost  fastigiate  habit,  and  close 
gray  bark.  Our  trees,  received  as  seed  in 
1941  from  Massachusetts,  are  10  to  14  feet 


high  and  rather  shrubby.  It  is  reported  to  be 
rather  short-lived  and  is  not  recommended 
for  general  planting. 

Betula  turkestanica — This  is  a rarely  culti- 
vated birch  which  came  to  us  in  1947  as  seed 
from  the  Arboretum  at  Poznan,  Poland.  It 
is  now  a small  tree  of  10  to  12  feet,  upright 
in  habit  with  neat  triangular  leaves  and  a yel- 
lowish-brown exfoliating  bark.  This  single 
tree  has  set  fruit  for  the  past  several  years 
and  there  is  a row  of  8-foot  seedlings  in  the 
nursery  grown  from  the  1952  crop  of  seeds. 
As  the  name  indicates,  it  comes  from  Tur- 
kestan and  is  related  to  B.  pubescens. 

Betula  utilis  (Himalayan  Birch) — Another 
acquisition  from  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden, 
Edinburgh,  as  seed  in  1945.  It  is  now  a tree 
of  some  14  feet  in  height,  with  erect  habit, 
light  gray  bark  peeling  off  to  reveal  an  under 
bark  of  yellow-brown.  The  leaves  are  fairly 
large  for  a birch,  up  to  4 inches  long. 
Native  to  the  Himalaya  mountains,  where  it 
may  become  60  feet  high,  it  is  said  to  be 
somewhat  tender,  although  ours  did  not  suffer 
from  the  abnormal  cold  of  November,  1955. 

On  Azalea  Way 

The  birches  planted  along  Azalea  Way  are 
approaching  those  of  Foster’s  Island  in  stature, 
although  they  were  planted  for  the  most  part 
some  5 to  6 years  later.  This  is  in  part  be- 
cause a number  of  fairly  large  plants,  threat- 
ened by  the  proposed  second  Lake  Washington 
bridge,  were  moved  into  this  area  from  the 
Island  collection,  and  partly  because  some- 
what better  growing  conditions  prevail  beside 
Azalea  Way. 

Betula  coerulea-grandis — We  received  seed 
of  this  northeastern  American  birch  from  the 
Montreal  Botanical  Garden  in  1951.  We  now 
have  trees  of  10  to  12  feet,  which  indicates 
the  rapidity  of  its  growth.  Even  so,  it  is  a 
small  tree,  rarely  reaching  35  feet  in  its  home. 
It  has  fairly  large  leaves,  an  upright  habit, 
at  least  while  young,  and  a close  rich  brown 
bark  liberally  sprinkled  with  gray  glands. 

Betula  Ermani  var.  subcordata — A variety 
of  B.  Ermani  in  which  the  leaves  are  somewhat 
heart-shaped  at  the  base.  Our  tree  has  not 
been  especially  happy  and  is  hardly  more  than 
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a shrub,  although  it  may  reach  60  feet  or 
better  in  Japan.  It  was  received  as  seeds  from 
Kew  in  1941. 

Betula  Jacquemontiana — This  is  a very  dis- 
tinctive birch  from  the  Himalaya  mountains, 
closely  related  to  B.  utilis.  The  most  obvious 
characters  are  the  downy  young  shoots  and 
the  large,  heavily  ribbed  leaf  with  numerous 
veins.  Our  young  trees,  grown  from  Kew  seeds 
received  in  1950,  are  now  12  to  14  feet  high, 
of  upright  habit,  with  a shining  brown  bark. 
As  they  grow  more  mature  they  should  de- 
velop a gray  to  white  peeling  bark,  and  a 
stature  of  60  to  70  feet.  It  is  reported  to  be 
hardier  than  B.  utilis  and  should  prove  to  be 
a very  decorative  tree. 

Betula  Maximowicziana — We  grew  these 
from  seeds  sent  by  the  Morton  Arboretum, 
Lisle,  Illinois,  in  1948.  The  plants  are  now 
about  12  feet  tall  and  have  not  developed  the 
peeling  bark  that  mature  trees  show.  They 
are  another  of  the  large  leafed,  coarsely  veined 
group  of  birches  that  are  native  to  the  eastern 
half  of  the  world.  This  Japanese  species  is 
very  aptly  described  in  Mr.  Matsumura’s 
paper. 

Betula  nigra  (River  Birch) — Our  single  tree 
of  this  species  came  from  the  Finch  Arboretum, 
Spokane,  Wash.,  as  a seedling  in  1952,  and 
was  planted  in  a very  moist  spot  on  the  west 
side  of  Azalea  Way  below  the  pond  at  the 
foot  of  Rhododendron  Glen,  where  it  should 
be  at  home.  It  has  developed  into  a shrubby 
plant  6 feet  or  so  tall,  with  rather  unusual 
rhombic-ovate  leaves,  bright  green  above  and 
dull  gray-green  below.  The  bark  is  brown, 
peeling  in  ragged  strips. 

Betula  pendula  (Silver  Birch) — This  native 
of  Europe  and  Asia  Minor  is  very  commonly 
planted  as  a street  or  garden  tree  in  Seattle 
and  elsewhere.  The  older  trees  have  a very 
graceful  weeping  habit,  and  when  seen  in  the 
winter  with  their  clean  white  stems  and  dark, 
drooping  branches,  are  very  effective.  There 
are  a number  of  varieties  and  forms  of  which 
we  have  several. 

B.  pendula  var.  fastigiata — An  interesting 
upright  form  with  a habit  like  that  of  the 
Lombardy  poplar. 


B.  pendula  f.  purpurea — Very  similar  to  the 
type,  except  for  purple  leaves  which  change 
to  green  edged  purple  in  the  late  summer. 

B.  pendula  f.  Youngii — A weeping  tree, 
small  in  size,  with  very  slender  branches. 
These  three  forms  are  horticultural  selections 
and  were  purchased  from  various  nurseries. 

Various  Other  Birches 

Of  the  miscellaneous  birches  growing  else- 
where than  in  these  two  main  collections,  per- 
haps the  most  interesting  is  Betula  nana , the 
dwarf  Birch  on  the  rock  wall  south  of  the 
greenhouse.  Although  it  is  some  eleven  years 
old,  coming  from  Kew  in  1945  as  seed,  it  is 
hardly  more  than  8 inches  high.  What  it  lacks 
in  height  it  makes  up  in  spread,  for  it  covers 
an  area  of  some  10  to  12  square  feet.  The 
leaves  are  small,  to  J4  inch  across,  almost 
kidney  shaped,  dark  green  and  of  a rather 
leathery  texture.  It  is  a very  handsome  low 
shrub  for  the  rock  garden,  and  is  perhaps  our 
best  representative  of  the  group  of  shrubby 
birches,  although  we  do  have  B.  jruticosa 
and  B.  chinensis  in  the  nursery.  These  two  are 
both  shrubs  from  northeast  Asia,  reaching  an 
eventual  height  of  10  to  12  feet.  B.  nana 
ranges  from  Europe  to  Alaska  and  northern 
Asia,  and  is  fond  of  moist  places  along  streams. 
Our  specimen  seems  unusually  prostrate,  for 
it  is  reported  to  grow  as  high  as  four  feet. 

Betula  lutea,  the  yellow  birch,  has  been  dis- 
cussed very  well  in  this  issue  by  Mr.  Gilbert. 
We  have  a number  of  young  trees  of  this 
species,  but  the  best  specimen  is  the  tree  al- 
ready referred  to  in  the  introduction.  We  have 
no  planting  record  for  this  fine  tree,  but  it 
probably  was  in  place  by  1940.  It  is  now 
about  30  feet  high  and  has  a well-shaped 
pyramidal  crown.  It  colors  well  each  fall, 
turning  a clear  yellow  quite  early  in  the 
season,  very  noticeable  close  to  the  Madison 
Street  entrance  to  the  Arboretum. 

These,  then,  are  our  birches;  we  have  others 
in  the  nursery  which  will  be  planted  out  within 
the  next  year  or  so,  and  still  younger  plants 
in  the  greenhouse.  So  the  collection  continues 
to  grow — in  numbers  and  size  and  interest — 
and  will,  in  time,  be  among  the  most  important 
in  the  Arboretum. 
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Planning  the  Flower  Arranger’s  Garden 

Elizabeth  Brazeau  * 


TK77ITH  a carefully  thought-out  choice  of 

* plant  material  the  Northwest  homeowner 
can  build  a garden,  satisfying  esthetically, 
functionally  sound,  and  rewarding  in  its  pro- 
vision of  abundant  material  to  cut  for  indoor 
decoration.  A generous  supply  of  cut  material 
does  not  mean  the  abandonment  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  garden  design,  or  indifference  to  the 
demands  of  outdoor  living.  All  these  rewards 
are  interdependent.  Far  from  being  grown  in 
rows  in  what  is  known  as  the  “cutting  gar- 
den,” material  for  flower  arrangement  can  be 
an  integral  part  of  the  garden  plan,  contrib- 
uting no  less  to  the  requirements  of  outdoor 
beauty  and  function  because  it  provides  sub- 
stance for  a fascinating  indoor  creative  pur- 
suit. In  fact,  the  same  precepts  that  ensure 
a flower  arranger’s  monthly  bounty  will  also 
encourage  a garden  form  of  artistic  merit, 
and  a setting  for  exhilarating  outdoor  activity. 

To  accomplish  this  three-fold  purpose,  the 
gardener  will  require  a variety  of  plants  so 
as  to  build  a permanent  basic  structure,  evi- 
dent the  year  round,  not  simply  a riotous  dis- 
play of  color  produced  by  summer  perennials 
and  annuals.  Although  perennials  and  annuals 
will  supply  a wealth  of  mass  and  color,  and 
no  flower  arranger’s  garden  should  be  with- 
out them,  they  are  only  superficial  in  their 
offering,  the  embroidery  on  the  design,  and 
any  gardener  who  depends  on  them  for  the 
basic  framework  is  doomed  to  disappointment 
at  the  first  frost. 

Aside  from  the  use  of  structural  materials, 
which  does  not  concern  us  in  this  discussion, 
the  selection  of  a large  percentage  of  ever- 
green plants  will  contribute  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  a permanent  design.  The  Japa- 
nese, superlative  masters  in  the  field  of 
garden  making,  have  a rule  that  seven  ever- 
greens should  be  planted  for  three  deciduous 
trees  and  shrubs.  Since  rules  are  not  often 

*It  is  with  real  pleasure  that  we  include  a 
first  article  by  Mrs.  Wendell  Brazeau.  Mrs. 
Brazeau  is  certainly  one  of  the  experts  in  gar- 
den design  in  our  area  and  her  subject  deals 
with  a most  interesting  aspect  of  design  with  an 
especial  purpose  in  mind. 


congenial  to  the  development  of  an  art  form, 
this  should  not  be  interpreted  literally  but 
can  be  a strong  suggestion  against  being  car- 
ried away  by  profuse  temporary  effects. 

Selection  of  plant  material  for  indoor  ar- 
rangements is  a personal  matter.  Many  dif- 
ferent materials  could  be  chosen  for  identical 
reasons.  But  attention  to  certain  specific  qual- 
ifications will  prevent  crowding  a small  lot 
with  material  that  will  not  justify  itself. 

Most  garden-minded  city  dwellers  have  to 
satisfy  their  acquisitive  tendencies  on  a lot 
not  larger  than  60  by  120  feet.  In  fact,  this 
is  probably  more  generous  than  the  average. 
Since  a problem,  to  be  stimulating,  must  have 
definite  limitations,  we  will  have  in  mind  a 
property  of  this  size  and  assume  that  25  per 
cent  of  its  surface  is  taken  up  by  the  house. 
This  calls  for  a great  deal  of  restraint  and 
self  discipline. 

The  first  concern  is  to  choose  the  trees. 
Unless  we  are  planning  a woodland  garden 
with  trees  as  a canopy,  we  will  have  to  be 
content  with  a few  varieties. 

It  must  be  continually  remembered  that 
each  tree  or  group  of  trees  will  dominate  its 
surrounding  plant  groupings,  and,  though  one 
tree  will  point  up  the  design  and  hold  the 
elements  together,  many  trees,  dug  in  at  ran- 
dom wherever  the  congestion  is  less  pressing, 
shatter  all  semblance  of  order.  This  knowl- 
edge will  eliminate  the  possibility  of  the 
ubiquitous  line  of  tombstone  plants,  so  un- 
relenting, so  inflexible  and  unproductive,  that 
usually  stands  guard  across  the  front  of  the 
many  unimaginative  blocks  of  mass  housing. 

So,  as  landscape  designers,  we  will  resist  the 
urge  to  run  the  gamut  of  arborescence  and 
will  limit  ourselves  to  a few  trees,  in  scale 
with  the  plan.  A Weeping  Willow  or  a Doug- 
las Fir  would  probably  be  out  of  the  question 
on  this  lot.  The  trees  must  satisfy  our  utili- 
tarian demands.  A fastigiate  form  of  Japa- 
nese Cherry,  “Amanogawa,”  would  never  serve 
our  need  for  a shade  tree  in  the  paved  patio 
but  would  make  a fine  repeat  form  where 
privacy  is  required  but  only  a narrow  plant- 
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ing  space  is  available.  The  possible  line  pat- 
terns are  legion,  differing  from  fine  tracery 
to  stout  branches  of  bold  vigor.  We  want 
variety,  as  much  variety  as  we  can  possibly 
manage  and  retain  the  unity  of  -the  whole. 

As  flower  arrangers,  especially,  though  we 
bow  to  the  restrictions  of  good  garden  design, 
we  insist  upon  all  the  diversity  attainable. 
It  would  be  frustrating  indeed  if  we  could 
not  include  at  least  one  conifer,  one  decidu- 
ous tree  and  one  broadleaved  evergreen.  This 
property  should  absorb  at  least  five  trees. 
Even  if  the  space  allotted  would  accommodate 
only  one,  each  person  would  have  his  own 
considered  first  choice.  For  year  round  beauty 
and  usefulness  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a 
rival  to  a conifer.  And  from  the  scores  of 
conifers,  a small  scale  pine  would  be  a ju- 
dicious choice.  Several  varieties  meet  these 
conditions,  among  them  Pinus  monticola,  West- 
ern White  Pine  (if  you  don’t  fear  blister 
rust),  or  Pinus  contorta,  Lodge  Pole  Pine, 
would  be  ideal.  Both  are  Washington  natives. 

This  brings  up  another  of  our  qualifica- 
tions. No  material  will  be  tolerated  in  a 
small  garden  unless  it  justifies  its  existence 
for  indoor  decoration  at  least  twice  a year. 
Our  pine  is  a four-season  material.  It  is 
beautiful  in  winter  with  textured  broadleaved 
evergreens,  with  such  a combination  as  Au- 
cuba,  Skimmia,  and  Sarcococca,  or  Photinia 
serrulata,  Raphiolepis  indica  rosea  and  Per- 
nettya.  In  spring  it  combines  with  Azaleas, 
A.  mucronulata  after  the  New  Year,  A. 
Schlippenbachii  in  late  April  and  A.  mollis 
in  May.  Azalea  mollis  is  really  indispensable 
with  its  brilliant  spring  bloom  and  branches 
of  autumn  foliage.  It  has  the  added  virtue 
of  being  one  of  the  few  Azaleas  that  can  be 
cut  with  some  freedom.  The  same  cannot 
be  said  for  the  exquisite  but  fleeting  Azalea 
Schlippenbachii.  In  summer  nothing  could  be 
more  gratifying  than  a branch  of  pine  with 
roses  trailing  up  into  it.  And  in  the  fall  it 
fulfills  its  promise  again,  this  time  with  chrys- 
anthemums. 

To  return  to  our  selection  of  trees,  after 
pine  we  will  choose  a deciduous  tree.  One 
choice  would  be  the  native  Cornus  Nuttallii, 
again  a four-season  material  for  arrangements. 


This  tree  will  have  to  be  cut  sparingly,  with 
special  restraint  in  the  spring  when  the  sap 
is  up.  It  is  subject  to  bleeding,  is  not  long 
lived,  and  is  capable  of  dying  for  no  appar- 
ent reason.  But  even  these  shortcomings  can- 
not deter  us.  There  just  seems  no  substitute. 
It  certainly  should  not  be  cut  by  the  arm- 
load to  give  to  the  neighbors  or  gathered  to 
decorate  a hall.  When  used  with  care  the 
tree  will  not  be  harmed.  What  late  winter 
or  early  spring  arrangement  could  compare 
with  a branch  of  dogwood  with  its  fascinat- 
ing line  and  dot  pattern,  a mossy  rock  at  the 
base  and  perhaps  a cluster  of  the  pale  green 
new  shoots  of  daylilies  or  a group  of  Wanda 
Primroses.  The  Dogwood  blooms  are  never 
more  beautiful  than  when  they  are  immature 
and  green,  and  at  this  time,  they  combine  very 
happily  with  any  of  the  smaller  leaved  Rhodo- 
dendron species  such  as  Keiskei  (pale  yellow), 
ciliatum  (pink),  or  the  pink  racemosum.  Their 
glorious  contribution  to  the  May  landscape 
is  unrivaled  and  the  end  of  summer  often 
brings  a second  display.  Fall  finds  the  tree 
flaming  with  autumn  color  and  so  again  into 
winter  and  the  pattern  of  line  and  dots. 

* The  broadleaved  evergreen  tree  of  our 
preference  will  be  Magnolia  grandijlora  vari- 
ety St.  Mary’s.  Branches  from  this  tree  are 
invaluable  at  Christmas  time.  If  the  allow- 
ance for  this  property  is  five  trees,  the  next 
choice  might  be  another  pine,  planted  and 
used  in  decoraton  in  combination  with  the 
magnolia.  This  pine  would  be  of  a heavy 
texture  such  as  Pinus  nigra , the  Austrian  pine, 
but  not  of  too  lofty  a stature.  Pinus  pon- 
derosa  would  not  do  in  this  garden.  One 
branch  of  the  pine  with  a piece  of  magnolia 
and  perhaps  three  cones  from  the  white  pine, 
and  a ribbon  bow,  and  our  holiday  door  swag 
will  hold  its  own  with  anything  that  can  be 
conjured  up  out  of  the  most  exotic  imports. 
During  August  and  September,  three  of  the 
chalice-like  blossoms,  one  full  blown,  one 
partly  open  and  one  bud,  with  a few  leaves, 
make  a gorgeous  table  arrangement.  Where 
possible,  this  tree  might  be  located  so  that 
the  flowers  can  be  looked  down  into  from  a 
window. 

The  fifth  tree  would  be  deciduous,  a purple- 
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leaved  plum  perhaps,  either  Prunus  Pissardii 
or  Thundercloud,  or,  maybe  the  winter  flower- 
ing cherry,  Prunus  subhirtella  autumnalis — 
something  early  and  useful. 

After  placing  our  trees  to  serve  our  utili- 
tarian purposes  and  to  accent  and  unify  our 
design,  we  will  turn  our  attention  to  the  broad- 
leaved evergreen  compositions  in  texture.  The 
materials  can  be  grouped  in  sequences  of  leaf 
sizes,  from  small  such  as  Azalea  J.  T.  Lovett, 
to  medium  as  Rhododendron  Moonstone  or 
Hummingbird,  to  the  larger  Azor.  Or  a sheet 
of  fine  texture  such  as  heather  can  act  as  a 
foil  for  an  arrangement  of  interesting  speci- 
men plants,  varying  in  size,  form  and  texture 
and  arranged  as  objects  on  a background,  or 
as  an  abstract  pattern.  An  example  of  this 
is  a sheet  of  Kinnikinnick  divided  into  two 
uneven  parts  by  a line  of  Senecio  laxifolius 
( Greyi)  and  the  diagonal  pull  of  a large  Rhus 
cotinus  atro purpurea  (purple  smoke  bush)  in 
the  smaller  division  and  five  Senecio  Dusty 
Miller  in  the  larger.  All  these  provide  good 
cut  material.  The  possibilities  are  unlimited 
but  the  design  principles  are  unchanging. 

As  we  work  for  esthetic  qualities  in  our 
garden  we  do  not  for  one  moment  forget  that 
our  plant  material  must  work  for  us.  It  must 
serve  utilitarian  purposes,  give  shade,  privacy, 
protection,  and  provide  material  for  indoor 
decoration. 

To  lighten  the  effect  of  an  evergreen  plant- 
ing, and  for  seasonal  change,  we  will  add 
deciduous  shrubs. 

Only  after  this  will  we  allow  our  attention 
to  go  to  perennials  and  annuals.  Some  her- 
baceous foliage  plants  as  Hosta  glauca  can  be 
included.  The  lovely,  thick,  glaucous  leaves 
building  up  in  a spiral  of  planes  is  welcome 
variation  in  the  composition  and  in  a low 
place  in  the  garden  their  thick  lushness  con- 
trasts effectively  with  a reed  form  such  as 
Japanese  iris. 

Here  we  must  emphasize  the  necessity  of 
taking  into  account  cultural  requirements.  If 
we  think  only  of  form,  size  and  color,  we 
may  find  ourselves  planting  lime  loving  plants 
with  ericaceous,  sun  lovers  with  shade  dwell- 
ers, or  desert  plants  with  bog  companions. 
Not  only  would  we  be  laying  up  trouble  for 


ourselves  in  special  maintenance  problems, 
but  even  if  we  manage  by  perseverance  to 
cater  to  each  plant’s  whim,  the  over-all  ap- 
pearance would  be  incongruous  and  the  de- 
sign poor. 

Both  for  good  garden  design  and  stimulat- 
ing cut  material  we  want  plants  typical  of 
each  season.  Subtle  colors  that  would  go  un- 
noticed in  the  profusion  of  summer  will  give 
a real  lift  to  the  spirits  in  winter.  The  bark 
of  the  yellow  stemmed  dogwood  or  the  stems 
of  red  osier  dogwood  are  bright  color  notes  in 
the  winter  landscape.  Branches  of  the  latter 
with  a few  of  the  late  blooming  chrysanthe- 
mum Seminole  Chief  can  be  arranged  in 
an  upright  vase  and  silhouetted  against  a 
plain  background.  In  January  the  small  yel- 
low flowers  of  Chinese  witch  hazel  sparkle 
on  their  dark  stems.  The  wine  red  fruit  of 
Eleyi  crab  or  the  bright  red  apples  of  Malus 
robusta  are  effective  in  late  fall.  Early  spring 
should  bring  signs  of  new  growth  to  the  gar- 
den. Even  in  the  height  of  their  early  sum- 
mer bloom,  daylilies  could  not  be  as  thrill- 
ing as  they  are  when  the  pale  green  shoots 
first  come  through  the  ground.  Early  flower- 
ing trees  such  as  Prunus  Pissardii  are  a 
diaphanous  cloud  of  white  in  February.  Any 
of  these  purple-leaved  plums  are  well  placed 
in  the  garden  so  that  the  setting  sun  can  be 
seen  through  their  leaves.  The  same  effect 
can  be  achieved  in  the  house  by  a window. 

In  May  the  spirit  of  the  season  is  mani- 
fested by  a rush  of  color.  The  hybrid  rhodo- 
dendrons are  at  their  colorful  best  and  some 
of  the  not-too-blatant  ones  would  surely  be 
included,  chosen  primarily  for  texture,  but 
also  with  an  eye  to  the  color.  Goldsworth 
Yellow,  Halcyone  (a  warm  pink  with  an  in- 
teresting heart-shaped  leaf)  or  any  of  the 
crosses  with  Williamsianum  blood  would  earn 
their  keep  in  this  garden.  Each  gardener 
should  pick  out  his  own,  not  allowing  his 
enthusiasm  to  lead  him  to  plant  several  where 
one  can  grow  to  maturity.  The  old  fashioned 
Cunningham’s  Pink  lends  a good  foliage  tex- 
ture to  garden  and  a restrained  bloom  for 
indoor  decoration.  In  the  May  rush  of  peren- 
nials, German  iris  and  peonies  vie  for  our 
attention. 
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Though  hybrid  tea  roses  do  not  contribute 
much  to  a landscape  design,  two  other  mem- 
bers of  the  rose  family  should  be  included. 
The  Floribundas  give  color  to  a patio  planting 
from  June  until  Christmas  in  beneficent  weath- 
er and  the  almost  evergreen  climbing  rose, 
Mermaid,  a rampant  vine  on  a fence  or  wall, 
offers  a continuous  summer  source  of  large 
pale  yellow  single  flowers  with  golden  stamens. 
Three  of  these  in  a low  glass  bowl  form  a 
charming  and  quickly  made  table  arrangement 
for  the  unexpected  guest. 

Among  the  summer  flowering  shrubs,  Ceano- 
thus  Gloire  de  Versailles,  Escallonia  Apple- 
blossom  and  some  form  of  Hydrangea  hor- 
tensis  for  dried  decoration  would  be  included. 

Fall  color  in  shrubs  is  evident  mainly  in 
leaf  and  fruit.  The  common  highbush  cran- 
berry, Viburnum  Opulus,  is  really  outstanding 
in  its  quiet  way.  It  is  handsome  with  chrysan- 
themums or  fall  annuals  such  as  zinnias. 

Grape  vines  on  a framework  give  light  shade 
on  the  patio.  If  several  colors  are  grown  it  is 
pleasant  to  decorate  a punch  bowl  with  their 
fruits,  red  grapes  or  purple  on  yellow  leaves, 
green  grapes  on  green  leaves  or  green  on 
yellow,  or  green  grapes  on  the  red  leaves  of 
Boston  ivy.  Clusters  of  tendrils  at  intervals 
add  line  pattern  to  the  composition. 

In  winter  there  should  be  at  least  one  good 
Camellia  Sasanqua.  At  Christmas  branches 
of  “White  Dove”  combine  beautifully  with 
Christmas  roses,  Helleborus  niger. 

The  flower  arranger  should  make  a list  of 
favorite  plants  as  they  appear  each  month. 
Check  this  list  for  six  qualifications. 

1. The  plants  must  contribute  esthetically 
to  the  garden. 

2.  Each  should  serve  some  utilitarian  pur- 
pose. 

3.  Plants  will  be  chosen  that  can  adapt 
themselves  to  the  cultural  possibilities 
of  the  site. 

4.  There  should  be  material  to  point  up 
each  seasonal  change. 

5.  A majority  of  the  plants  must  justify 
their  existence  at  least  twice  a year. 

6.  This  list  should  provide  material  for  a 
variety  of  indoor  arrangements. 


Flower  compositions  can  vary  in  form.  The 
variation  of  style  is  suggested  by  the  character 
of  the  plant  material  and  the  container.  A 
piece  of  Enkianthus  campanulatus,  with  its 
upward  sweep  rather  sparse  in  line,  makes  an 
intriguing  upright  arrangement  with  a few  of 
the  fascinating  species  tulip,  Kaujmanniana. 
Both  are  two-season  materials,  the  Enkianthus 
hung  with  pink  bells  in  the  spring  and  radiant 
with  autumn  color,  the  tulips  as  lovely  in 
seed  as  in  bloom.  A similar  composition  is 
possible  substituting  Cornus  mas,  Cornelian 
cherry,  and  Daffodils  or  a few  sticks  of  the 
rather  gawky  Daphne  mezereum  and  a cluster 
of  pink  Pulmonaria. 

Low  arrangements  for  a luncheon  or  coffee 
table  can  be  put  together  in  a few  minutes 
with  Mermaid  roses  or  single  peonies  in  a 
glass  bowl. 

Nothing  takes  the  place  of  a bountiful  mass 
arrangement.  Lines  of  a flowering  tree  such 
as  apple  set  the  scale  with  a wealth  of  peren- 
nials giving  the  feeling  of  abundance. 

Material  for  line  arrangements  has  been 
mentioned.  Pine  or  dogwood  are  ideal  for  this. 

The  room  dividers  in  many  contemporary 
homes  call  for  arrangements  to  be  placed  on 
a high  shelf  and  looked  up  into.  For  this 
type,  use  vines  or  drooping  plants.  The  sum- 
mer jasmine  or  clematis  (any  kind)  or  Akebia 
quinata  is  lovely  spilling  out  of  a glass  bottle, 
or  Pieris  japonica,  Leucothoe  Catesbaei,  or 
Forsythia  in  a ceramic  jug.  A light  thrown 
up  into  this  arrangement  will  make  an  en- 
chanting shadow  on  the  ceiling. 

The  material  can  be  used  in  the  landscaping 
either  predominantly  in  a utilitarian  way, 
making  it  work  to  encourage  outdoor  living, 
or  it  can  represent  a collection  with  the  ar- 
rangement bringing  out  the  individual  qual- 
ities of  the  plants  and  with  the  utilitarian 
angle  minimized. 

This  is  all  written  from  a personal  view- 
point. No  two  people  would  agree  on  the 
specific  choices.  Many  differing  lists  could 
be  formulated  but  the  designer  could  not  go 
far  wrong  by  following  this  reasoning. 
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Presto,  Chango! 

Helen  G.  Buzard  * 


rl ’HE  miracle  of  tiny  seeds  changing  into 
flourishing  plants  challenges  the  magical 
powers  of  many  Arboretum  Bulletin  read- 
ers queried  for  the  amateur  propagators  story. 

Although  seeds  are  plants’  commonest  means 
of  perpetuating  themselves,  strangely  enough 
the  ability  to  grow  plants  from  seed  closely 
parallels  the  skills  needed  for  propagating  by 
cuttings. 

While  some  seeds  — nasturtiums,  grains, 
grasses  — broadcast  on  to  open  ground  grow 
when  warmth  and  moisture  reach  them,  others 
may  tax  the  abilities  of  the  most  knowledge- 
able growers. 

Some  growers  start  with  one  method,  then 
improve  their  technique,  as  did  Mr.  Edward 
B.  Cole,  who  reports  his  changing  methods: 
“My  first  experience  in  growing  primroses 
from  seed  was  very  satisfying.  It  consisted  of 
the  most  primitive  methods — gathering  seed 
and  planting  it.  But  how  they  did  grow.” 
“We  learned  that  the  best  time  to  plant  is 
when  the  seed  is  fresh,  about  August  1.  We 
spaded  a plot  about  four  feet  square,  in  a 
shady  spot.  The  soil  was  rich,  mostly  leaf 
mold,  and  quite  acid.  We  raked  off  the  larger 
stones  and  raked  the  bed  down  before  broad- 
casting the  seed.  We  watered  the  seed  with 
a fine  spray  and  let  nature  take  its  course. 
In  about  two  weeks  the  germination  was  com- 
plete. We  left  the  seedlings  over  winter  and 
planted  them  to  their  permanent  location  in 
spring.”  Although  this  method  proved  success- 
ful, Mr.  Cole  reports  that  they  now  grow 
many  primroses  each  year  in  a greenhouse  with 
bottom  heat,  but  their  results,  although  good, 
are  never  any  better  than  their  first  experi- 
ment. 

Equally  simple  and  just  as  successful  is  the 
method  of  Helen  M.  Mulligan,  who  sows  most 
of  her  seeds  in  a sandy  peat  mixture  in  flats 
or  pots  placed  in  flats  and  surrounded  with 

♦Following  the  article  on  Propagation  by 
Cuttings  in  our  last  issue,  Mrs.  Buzard  has  taken 
the  other  part  of  the  information  received  from 
our  readers  and  brings  us  Propagation  by  Seeds. 


peat  moss  to  conserve  moisture.  Mrs.  Mul- 
ligan cautions,  “Do  not  let  flats  and  pots  dry 
out.  Cover  young  seedlings  if  frosty  weather 
is  predicted.” 

Jessie  H.  Gray  reports  having  grown  enough 
seedlings  and  cuttings  to  plant  a large  garden. 
She  uses  a box  about  3 by  5 feet  square  and 
deep  enough  to  accommodate  25-watt  light 
bulbs  under  the  shelf  holding  the  cutting  and 
seed  flats. 

Mrs.  M.  N.  Mahood,  who  hybridizes  dwarf 
iris,  finds  freezing  essential  for  good  germina- 
tion. She  gathers  her  seed  as  the  pods  begin 
to  open  and  sows  them  during  the  fall  in  the 
open  ground  or  in  flats  set  outside.  In  this 
way  nature  does  her  freezing  for  her.  Tiny 
seedlings  start  coming  up  in  early  spring  and 
are  large  enough  by  May  or  June  to  transfer 
to  permanent  locations. 

To  speed  up  the  freezing  process,  Mrs.  A.  P. 
Renton  uses  her  refrigerator.  She  places  seeds 
of  alpine  plants  and  iris  in  the  ice  cube  pans, 
keeping  different  kinds  of  seed  separate  in 
the  dividers.  Seeds  are  frozen  for  a few  days 
and  then  transferred  in  the  cubes  of  ice  to 
prepared  flats,  each  ice  cube  being  set  on  the 
space  allotted  to  its  particular  kind  of  seed. 
Mrs.  Renton  says,  “When  the  ice  melts  I just 
spread  out  the  damp  seed  and  cover  it  with  a 
bit  of  sand,  put  a pane  of  glass  and  newspaper 
over  each  flat  and  set  them  on  a bench  in  the 
greenhouse  to  germinate.”  By  following  this 
method,  Mrs.  Renton  blooms  her  own  hybrid- 
ized iris  in  two  years,  which  aids  her  in  making 
a second  cross  and  bringing  it  into  bloom  in 
another  two  years. 

Growing  rhododendrons  from  seed  has  been 
interesting,  easy  and  quite  satisfying  for  Mrs. 
Alvin  Manring.  Her  method  is  quite  unique. 
She  likes  to  start  about  the  third  week  in 
January.  First,  she  fills  a clean,  6-inch,  short 
pot  with  peat  moss.  Through  the  peat  moss 
she  pours  lots  of  boiling  water.  When  the  peat 
moss  is  cool  enough  to  hold  her  hand  on  she 

sows  the  fresh  seed  thinly  and  covers  it  lightly 
(Continued  on  Page  132) 
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Cornus  Arboretum,  Cedar  Brook  Park, 
Plainfield,  New  Jersey* 

Harriette  R.  Halloway 


(QEVEN  years  ago  a cordial  invitation 
^ brought  to  this  Bulletin  an  account  of 
the  establishing  of  our  little  Cornus  Arbore- 
tum. You  now  compliment  us  with  a request 
for  a report  on  its  development. 

At  first  it  was  quite  easy  to  obtain  varieties 
by  purchase,  exchange,  or  gift;  in  subsequent 
years  acquisition  has  been  slowed  down  in- 
creasingly, so  that  the  then  list  of  twenty-one 
has  increased  only  to  forty-six. 

As  stated  in  our  previous  report,  we  began 
the  collection  ten  years  ago  by  adding  speci- 
mens to  our  Cornus  Drive  of  almost  two  hun- 
dred trees  of  C.  jlorida  and  var.  rubra , and 
by  1950  had  established  thirty-one  varieties. 

Of  these  we  can  give  the  following  good 
report.  C.  alba , tall  heavy  growth;  var.  ar- 
gent eo -mar ginat a,  silver  edged  leaves  on  red 
twigs;  also  sibirica,  good  color,  large  berries, 
and  Spaethii,  with  bark,  twigs  and  leaves  red 
(the  latter  with  yellow  edges);  C.  Amomum, 
a huge  bush  with  red  bark  and  silky  leaves; 
C.  Kousa,  splendid  growth  with  masses  of 
small  leaves,  and  Kousa  var.  chinensis,  beau- 
tiful form.  C.  mas,  early  small  yellow  flowers, 
beautiful  late  foliage;  C.  paniculata,  gray 
bark,  white  flowers;  C.  paucinervis,  unusual 
leaf  but  not  too  hardy;  C.  jlorida  “Rose  Val- 
ley,” tree  form,  well-colored  foliage  and  ber- 
ries; C.  rugosa,  handsome  bush,  round  red 
leaf,  berries;  C.  sanguinea,  red  twig,  yellow 
leaf,  also  viridissima,  which  holds  its  green 
coloring  well;  C.  stolonijera,  red  twigged  bush, 
also  var.  jlaviramea  with  yellow  twigs;  C. 
jlorida  “Welchii,”  gray  bark,  white-margined 
leaves,  interesting;  C.  jlorida  “White  Cloud,” 
good  bronze  foliage.  Cornus  canadensis , also 
in  the  early  group,  we  have  tried  in  single 
plants  and  in  clumps  in  varying  soils  and 
different  locations,  without  permanence.  We 

*A  progress  report  on  this  joint  project  of  the 
Plainfield  Garden  Club  and  the  Union  County 
Park  Commission  of  New  Jersey.  (See  Cornus 
Arboretum,  Cedar  Brook  Park,  Plainfield,  N.  J., 
Fall,  1949.) 


hesitate  to  give  up,  although  our  area  neigh- 
bor, Dr.  Blackburn,  says  that  to  date  he  has 
not  succeeded  and  his  conditions  are  even 
more  favorable  than  ours. 

Continuing  the  project,  in  1950  we  planted 
five  varieties,  in  1951  three,  in  1952  four, 
1953,  1954,  1955  one  each;  making  our  pres- 
ent total  of  forty-six  varieties. 

This  year,  1956,  we  had  to  replace  four. 
Shortage  of  rain  plus  verboten  watering  during 
1954  and  1956  damaged  alternijolia,  contro- 
versa,  jlorida  pendula  and  jlorida  xanthocarpa. 

The  fifteen  new  ones  were  C.  arnoldiana, 
large,  rather  pendulous  bush;  C.  australis, 
handsome  huge  bush,  red  twigs,  autumn  foli- 
age; C.  Dunbarii,  handsome,  upright;  C. 
jemina,  purplish  branches;  C.  Horseyi,  an 
enormous  all-green  bush;  C.  macrophylla,  fine 
form;  C.  obliqua,  low  and  spreading;  C. 
jlorida  “Prosser’s  Red,”  good  color  but  slow 
establishing;  C.  pumila,  good  green,  fast- 
growing; C.  racemosa,  dwarf,  small  pointed 
leaves,  good  color  and  form;  C.  Slavinii,  red 
twigs,  pleasing  leaves;  C.  alba  Spaethii  aurea, 
yellow  edged  leaves;  C.  stolonijera  var.  color a- 
densis,  very  good  form,  also  Kelseyi,  a low 
spreading  mound  with  heavy  foliage;  C.  Wal- 
teri,  a tall  slender  tree,  foliage  of  very  good 
color. 

Our  pet  is  C.  Nuttallii!  In  the  spring  of 
1949  we  set  out  a young  plant  which  you  gave 
to  us  and  we  grieved  when  it  did  not  survive 
our  summer.  Then  we  bought  one,  planting  it 
in  the  spring  of  1950,  and  that  also  passed  out. 
At  the  same  time,  for  the  third  try,  we  were 
growing  in  the  Park  Commission’s  nursery 
cuttings  from  your  Arboretum,  several  of 
which  rooted  and  lived.  In  the  spring  of  1952 
one  of  them  was  planted  in  the  Arboretum, 
where  it  not  only  lived  but  bloomed  in  1954 
and  again  this  year!  It  is  a handsome,  sturdy 
little  tree,  three  to  four  feet  tall,  of  which  we 
are  very  proud. 

(Continued  on  Page  133) 
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The  American  Native  Chestnut  in  the 

Pacific  Northwest 

( Castanea  dentata ) 

Theo  H.  Scheffer* 


<QOME  who  may  follow  these  lines  of  re- 
search concerning  the  introduction  of  the 
native  American  chestnut  into  our  Pacific 
Northwest  may  suspect  a tinge  of  nostalgia. 
Perhaps  so!  For  one  who  has  watched  the 
chipmunks  frisk  along  the  zigzag  fence  lines 
of  chestnut  rails,  who  has  made  mellow-toned 
whistles  from  the  greening  shoots  of  the  trees, 
or  who  has  fingered  in  the  fallen  leaves  on  a 
frosty  morning  for  the  nut-brown  nuts — may 
be  so  indulged. 

The  American  native  chestnut  has  now  been 
practically  off  the  map  in  its  former  Appala- 
chian range  for  more  than  forty  years,  except 
for  a few  adventurous  sprouts  here  and  there 
that  have  refused  to  yield  to  the  outrageous 
flings  of  fortune.  The  introduced  Asiatic  blight 
has  swept  our  eastern  forests  clean  of  the 
chestnut  stands.  The  “village  smithy,”  if  one 
is  left,  stands  now  unshaded. 

But  shall  we  let  it  go  at  that?  Not  if  senti- 
ment and  a nature-born  instinct  to  preserve  a 
vanishing  species  may  have  their  way!  Though 
we  may  not  safely  obtain  seedlings  from  the 
native  habitat,  the  species  has  been  preserved 
through  pioneer  introductions  into  parts  of  the 
Midwest — Wisconsin  for  example.  The  nuts 
from  such  stock  may  be  propagated  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest — if  we  want  the  native 
plantings  on  our  home  premises,  in  our  parks, 
in  our  arboretums. 

As  a nut-bearing  tree,  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  claims  to  have  introduced  and 
is  propagating  something  equally  good  in  tex- 
ture and  flavor  of  the  nuts  — the  Chinese 
species  ( Castanea  mollissima).  For  timber 
production,  oaks  or  other  valuable  trees  will 
come  into  the  blighted  areas  naturally;  or  the 
former  chestnut  stands  may  be  replaced  in 
part  by  planned  projects  of  the  U.  S.  Forest 

*A  further  report  from  Mr.  Scheffer  in  his 
study  of  the  chestnut.  (“Introduction  of  the 
Chestnut  (Castanea)  Into  Our  Pacific  North- 
west,” Spring,  1951.) 


Service.  But  there  is  still  the  abiding  wish  to 
preserve  the  native  chestnut  whose  values  have 
been  proven  through  the  pioneer  years. 

Since  writing  on  this  subject  some  five  years 
ago — Arboretum  Bulletin,  Spring,  1951 — 
we  have  tried  to  locate,  by  many  field  contacts 
and  by  extensive  correspondence,  any  tree  or 
planting  of  the  American  native  chestnut 
( Castanea  dentata ) that  might  have  been  in- 
troduced into  the  Pacific  Northwest  by  pioneer 
settlers  before  blight  days.  For  the  interest 
of  my  cooperators  who  helped  me  in  this  re- 
search, I must  report  only  negative  results. 
From  collections  of  nuts,  from  herbarium  ma- 
terial collected  in  the  field,  from  habits  of 
tree  growth  and  other  criteria  I have  not  been 
able  to  establish  Castanea  dentata  in  a single 
case,  except  perhaps  in  Wright  Park,  Tacoma. 
Pioneers  of  the  old  Oregon  Trail  left  no  de- 
pendable records  for  the  generation  following. 
If,  indeed,  any  of  them  had  a sentiment  for 
Appalachian  chestnut. 

Castanea  plantings  are  not  infrequent  up 
and  down  the  coast  country  of  western  Oregon 
and  Washington.  They  may  be  noted  from 
streets  and  highways  in  the  full  bloom  of  early 
July,  or  from  the  pendent  twigs  loaded  with 
clusters  of  burrs  in  late  fall.  But  they  were 
propagated  from  nuts  obtained  at  the  fruit 
stands,  or  from  nurseries  that  stocked  the 
edible  chestnut  — not  the  Horse  Chestnut 
(Aesculus  Hippocastanum) , which  is  some- 
thing else  again. 

The  Felix  Gillett  Nursery,  in  northern  Cali- 
fornia, was  established  as  early  as  1871.  This 
pioneer  nursery  and  propagating  station  sup- 
plied many  of  the  nut  growers  of  western 
Oregon  with  their  planting  stock  in  walnuts 
and  filberts,  as  well  as  the  edible  chestnut. 
In  this  connection,  they  originated  the  “Amer- 
ican Sweet  Chestnut,”  a hybrid  produced  by 
the  elder  Gillett,  and  subsequently  propagated 
by  several  local  nurseries  both  from  the  nuts 
(Continued  on  Page  132) 
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Special  Notice 

To  keep  memberships  in  the  Arbore- 
tum Foundation  in  good  standing,  dues 
should  be  paid  during  the  month  pay- 
able. Active  memberships  more  than 
three  months  in  arrears  will  be  dropped 
and  The  Bulletin  will  be  discontinued. 


Arboretum  Membership 

Blank 

□ Active  

...$  5.00 

□ Contributing  

10.00 

□ Supporting  

25.00 

□ Sustaining  

50.00 

□ Sponsor  

...  100.00 

□ Life - 

...  500.00 

□ Endowment  

...  1,000.00 

□ Affiliated  Garden  Clubs 

and  other  organizations. 

10.00 

The  Arboretum  Foundation, 

University  of  Washington  Arboretum 
Seattle  5,  Washington 

I hereby  apply  for  membership  in  the 
Arboretum  Foundation  and  remittance 
for  same  is  enclosed  to  cover  dues  for  the 
next  succeeding  12  months. 

Name  

Address  

All  memberships  are  non-assessable. 


THE  SECOND  LAKE  WASHINGTON 

BRIDGE 

AT  THIS  time  (mid-December)  the  latest 
position  is  that  the  State  Highway  Com- 
mission has  recommended — and  the  Toll 
Bridge  Authority  has  accepted  the  recommen- 
dation— that  the  bridge  should  be  built  from 
Evergreen  Point  to  the  south  shore  of  Union 
Bay  at  Montlake. 

It  is  reported  that  under  the  new  plan  only 
six  acres  of  land  would  be  taken  from  the 
northern  tip  of  the  Arboretum  and  20-30  acres 
would  be  gained  by  filling  in  some  of  the 
swampy  section.  No  printed  report  from  the 
Commission  has  as  yet  been  seen,  and  con- 
sequently no  comments  can  be  made  on  this 
suggestion,  except  that  it  would  be  a long 
time  before  any  fill  could  be  utilized,  and  if 
it  were  on  the  north  side  of  the  bridge  ap- 
proach it  would  probably  be  valueless  to  us. 

The  loss  of  any  land  whatever  from  the 
already  reduced  and  restricted  area  of  the 
Arboretum  is  most  undesirable.  Furthermore, 
if  the  bridge  approach  cannot  legally  continue 
west  of  Montlake  Boulevard,  the  alternative 
plan  of  the  Toll  Bridge  Authority  is  down 
the  western  side  of  the  Arboretum,  thereby 
eliminating  about  33  acres  from  our  area 
(15.5  acres  under  the  roadway,  the  balance 
cut  off  on  the  west  side).  Of  trees  we  would 
lose  about  125  too  large  to  be  moved;  the 
same  number  or  rather  more  we  would  at- 
tempt to  save.  Shrubs  in  the  area  total  some 
350,  most  of  them  old  and  well  established, 
difficult  to  transplant. 

The  over-all  effect  on  the  amenities  of  the 
Arboretum  from  a four  or  more  lane  highway 
traversing  its  whole  length  can  easily  be 
imagined. 

Protests  have  already  been  voiced  against 
this  plan  by  various  interested  groups  on  both 
sides  of  the  Lake,  including  affected  local 
communities,  as  well  as  commuters,  the  Arbo- 
retum Foundation  and  the  Audubon  Society. 

What  we  need  now  is  the  maximum  possible 
number  of  individual  letters  of  protest,  to  the 
Governor  at  Olympia  (who  is  also  chairman  of 
the  TBA),  and  to  your  senator  and  district 
representatives  who  will  have  to  settle  this 
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problem  in  the  Legislature.  Please  ask  your 
friends  and  neighbors  to  do  so  also,  without 
delay. 

The  Arboretum  is  already  an  asset  to  the 
State  and  an  attraction  within  the  city;  it  is 
a long-term  project  which  can  only  mature 
after  several  decades  of  continuous  care  and 
development.  If  it  is  chopped  and  divided 
and  segmented  every  few  years  it  will  soon 
lose  its  entity  and  value,  its  essential  collec- 
tions of  woody  plants  will  be  disintegrated 
piecemeal,  without  which  no  continuing  pro- 
gram of  obtaining  and  dispersing  information 
can  be  maintained.  At  the  present  time  it  is 
annually  increasing  the  variety  of  plants  cul- 
tivated, its  services  to  the  community  and  its 
national  reputation;  the  Foundation  exists 
only  to  help  it  develop — -and  this  is  the  great- 
est and  most  essential  opportunity  to  do  so 
that  has  occurred  in  many  years.  WE  DO 
NOT  WANT  ANY  MORE  ROADS,  OR 
BRIDGE  APPROACHES,  WITHIN  THE 
ARBORETUM.  IT  IS  VITALLY  IMPOR- 
TANT TO  ACT  NOW  IF  IT  IS  TO  BE 
PRESERVED  INTACT  FOR  THE  FU- 
TURE. 

i i i 

Notes  and  Comment 

BULLETIN  OF  THE  CALIFORNIA 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

NOTES  FROM  THE  OCTOBER  MEET- 
ING: The  California  Horticultural  Society 
has  had  occasionally  in  the  past  joint  meetings 
with  other  horticultural  groups.  The  October 
meeting  was  a joint  one  with  the  Strybing 
Arboretum  Society  of  Golden  Gate  Park.  The 
speaker  for  this  meeting  was  Brian  O.  Mul- 
ligan, Director  of  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton Arboretum  in  Seattle.  Mr.  Mulligan  spoke 
on  the  history,  arrangement  and  plants  of  the 
University  of  Washington  Arboretum.  His 
excellent  kodachromes  added  greatly  to  the 
interest  of  his  talk.  He  also  spoke  on  the 
various  ways  in  which  their  Arboretum  Foun- 
dation, with  its  garden  club  units,  aids  the 
Arboretum  in  carrying  out  certain  projects 
which  are  not  provided  for  in  their  state-sup- 
plied budget.  We  greatly  appreciated  Mr. 


Growing  Soft 

E.  H.  M.  Cox 

A FTER  my  visit  to  Portland  and  Seattle 
in  the  fall  of  1954,  I remarked  that  I 
was  surprised  at  the  amount  of  water  expended 
on  gardens  so  late  in  the  year.  In  October, 
1955,  I understand  that  the  water  was  ap- 
plied naturally  with  6^2  inches  of  rain,  fol- 
lowed in  early  November  by  another  3.3 
inches  and  then  the  disastrous  freeze. 

My  son  and  I spent  a week  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Portland  and  a little  more  than  a 
week  in  Seattle  and  district  in  May,  1956. 
We  know  that  after  the  disastrous  freeze 
everyone  wants  to  force  on  as  much  new 
growth  as  possible,  but  on  Saturday,  May  26, 
there  was  an  appreciable  fall  of  rain  in  Seattle, 
yet  by  Sunday  afternoon  watering  was  again 
in  full  operation  in  many  of  the  gardens  that 
we  passed  on  our  way  back  to  Seattle  from 
the  Olympics.  There  are  many  gardens  in 
the  south  and  east  of  England  where  there 
may  not  be  a drop  of  rain  for  weeks  on  end, 
yet  which  cannot  spare  water  for  permanent 
shrubs.  Their  temperature  and  climate  is  not 
unlike  that  of  Seattle.  I can  give  as  examples 
Charles  Eley’s  famous  garden  at  East  Bergholt 
Place  in  Suffolk  and  the  equally  famous  Ste- 
venson Rhododendron  collection  at  Tower 
Court  in  Berkshire.  Between  them  their  gar- 
den flora  is  similar  to  most  of  that  which  is 
grown  here.  In  both  the  rainfall  is  not  over 
24  inches  a year.  The  plants  are  grown  slower, 
they  can  withstand  severe  conditions  with 
little  damage  and  many  of  them,  particularly 
rhododendrons,  keep  more  in  character,  less 
drawn  and  with  less  soft  wood. 

At  the  risk  of  being  shot  at  by  indignant 
gardeners  in  the  Northwest,  we  would  say 
that,  as  soon  as  they  can  curb  their  fetish 
of  water  and  still  more  water  and  allow  the 
plants  to  go  to  rest  and  ripen  their  wood  in 
late  summer,  the  sooner  will  the  cultivation 
and  health  of  exotics  improve  in  their  gardens. 


Mulligan’s  interest  in  making  the  trip  to  San 
Francisco  solely  for  the  purpose  of  speaking 
to  this  joint  meeting. 
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ARBORETUM  NOTEBOOK 


This  section  is  particularly  designed  for  notes,  information  and  queries  concerning  beautiful 
or  unusual  plants  from  growers  of  all  types  or  experience.  We  solicit  your  remarks  and  ideas, 
but  space  limitations  may  sometimes  restrict  us  to  publishing  those  of  the  widest  interest. 


JANUARY 

After  our  sad  experiences  last  January  it 
makes  me  wonder  what  cheering  words  I can 
conjure  for  this  January.  But  Jasminum 
nudiflorum  will  certainly  be  here  to  welcome 
the  year  as  usual,  and  what  could  be  lovelier? 
(I  think  I mention  this  trailer  every  year.) 
If  you  have  an  overgrown  hillside  a few  cut- 
tings of  the  naked  jasmine  will  make  a fine 
show  with  long  branches  trailing  over  the 
underbrush. 

To  force  budded  branches  for  bloom  in- 
doors, peel  back  the  bark  a few  inches  or 
crush  the  larger  stems  and  submerge  them  in 
the  bathtub  in  warm  water  for  twenty-four 
hours.  Magnolia  Soulangiana  needs  three 
weeks  to  open.  Allow  two  weeks  for  red  maple 
and  flowering  almond.  Bridal  Wreath,  as  well 
as  all  the  Spiraeas  and  most  cherries,  takes 
three  weeks. 

January  and  February  are  often  our  most 
difficult  months,  but  there  are  generally  a 
few  mild  days.  A list  of  out-door  work  should 
be  about.  List  the  pruning  jobs  and  have  the 
tools  ready.  There  is  dormant  spraying  to  do 
on  non-windy  and  non-rainy  days  and  on  the 
worst  days  there  are  always  seed  envelopes  to 
look  over.  Orders  should  have  been  sent  to 
distant  nurseries  and  seeds  are  arriving. 

When  ordering  bulbs  buy  a few  colchicums. 
Their  exquisite  beauty  in  September  and 
October  more  than  compensate  for  their  un- 
kempt habits  in  spring  and  summer. 

There  are  many  beautiful  things  in  Janu- 
ary that  we  often  miss — the  bark  on  the  trees 
is  subtly  changing  color,  the  buds  are  swell- 
ing, the  birch  trees  are  shining  in  the  sun. 

Birds  are  an  asset  to  every  garden,  aestheti- 
cally as  well  as  economically.  They  begin  to 
arrive  in  January  and  should  have  a basket 
of  suet  in  some  tree  waiting  for  them. 

It  is  well  to  examine  the  stakes  and  ties 
around  the  fall-planted  small  trees  and  shrubs. 


Often  they  become  loosened  by  winter  winds. 
FEBRUARY 

The  year  is  beginning  to  swing  toward 
spring  in  the  Northwest  and  all  winter  tasks 
should  be  finished.  We  can  still  plant  de- 
ciduous shrubs.  Try  Caryopteris,  a cloud  of 
blue  mist  in  midsummer  and  fall. 

Fruit  trees  respond  well  when  planted  in 
February.  Have  you  a wall  where  you  can 
espalier  an  apple  tree?  Berberis  buxifolia 
( dulcis ) nana  is  a dwarf  barberry  of  pleasing 
growth.  It  is  a compact,  low  shrub  with  small, 
very  dark  green  leaves  and  red  stems. 

Begonia  tubers  may  be  started  now  in 
damp  peat  in  cool  surroundings  without  much 
light.  When  leaves  begin  to  show  they  will 
need  a little  sunlight  and  a little  warmth. 

A trip  to  the  Arboretum  any  sunny  day  in 
February  is  an  adventure.  You  will  find 
blooms  of  early  rhododendrons,  heathers, 
camellias,  chimonanthus,  and  others.  The 
winter  garden  will  be  a special  treat. 

There  are  many  new  varieties  of  flowering 
quince,  named  and  unnamed.  Well-informed 
nurserymen  will  help  you  choose. 

If  it  has  not  already  been  done,  begin  to 
spread  bonemeal  and  lime  over  the  soil  where 
perennials  are  to  grow.  Bulbs  will  appreciate 
a bit  of  fertilizer,  too. 

Some  roses  admired  extravagantly  at  the 
Woodland  Park  Rose  Garden  last  summer 
were  Grandiflora  “Queen  Elizabeth,”  a me- 
dium pink,  the  only  Grandiflora  that  won  the 
award  of  “All-America  Rose  Selection.”  “Jim- 
iny  Cricket”  and  “Circus,”'  both  Floribundas, 
are  “orange  blends.”  “White  Bouquet”  is  a 
partly  double,  low-growing,  exquisite  rose. 
This  also  is  a Floribunda. 

MARCH 

March  is  very  tempting  with  occasional 
mild  days  and  it  is  difficult  to  keep  to  safe 
occupations.  Remember,  the  ground  is  still 
cold  and  planting  perennials  is  risky.  We 
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often  have  killing  frosts  in  March.  Deciduous 
trees  may  still  be  planted,  also  dusting,  spray- 
ing and  baiting  may  be  necessary.  Soil  may  be 
worked  over  if  not  too  wet  and  trees  may  be 
fed  if  they  need  it.  Primroses  may  be  fed  now. 

The  Hellebores  stood  our  rigid  winter  of 
1955  without  blinking  an  eye  and  their  growth 
last  summer  makes  us  appreciate  them  as 
never  before.  H.  corsicus  has  become  a plant 
valuable  to  every  garden.  Its  big  leaves  are 
notable  and  outstanding  in  many  important 
areas  in  our  gardens.  It  is  well  to  know  such 
a beautiful  and  reliable  plant. 

An  Early  Spring  Game 

1.  Name  five  trees  or  shrubs  whose  blossoms 
open  before  the  leaves  come. 

2.  Describe  the  manner  in  which  the  leaves  of 
five  trees  unfold. 

3.  Name  five  plants  that  bloom  in  March  or 
before. 

4.  Name  five  shrubs  in  bloom  in  March. 

5.  Name  five  varieties  of  bulbs  in  bloom  in 
March. 


The  current  horticultural  magazines  all 
seem  to  be  featuring  articles  on  Zoysia  lawn 
grasses  and  there  are  many  advertisements  of 
the  same  material  under  trade  names.  Appar- 
ently it  was  most  enthusiastically  received  in 
the  South  where  dry  climates  had  made  it 
difficult  to  obtain  satisfactory  lawns.  It  is  not 
grown  from  seeds.  It  is  a sod-forming  plant 
often  described  as  a ground  cover.  Small  tufts 
are  planted  about  ten  inches  apart  and  new 
tufts  sprout  from  the  roots.  It  spreads  rapidly 
and  is  claimed  to  cover  the  soil  the  first  sea- 
son. The  advertisements  sound  fascinating  but 
the  Seattle  Park  Department  does  not  recom- 
mend it.  It  has  been  tried  here  and  found 
unsuccessful.  It  grows  well  in  the  heat  of  the 
summers  and  the  warm  winters  of  Southern 
states. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  a fine  lawn 
should  read  the  summer  issue  of  the  Brooklyn 
Botanic  Garden  Record.  The  entire  issue  is  a 
symposium  on  lawns.  Dr.  George  S.  Avery, 
Jr.,  the  director  of  the  Botanical  Garden,  in 
his  introduction  to  the  issue  says:  “This  spe- 
cial handbook  on  lawns  and  grasses  is  a guide 


book  for  those  who  feel  that  a beautiful  lawn 
gives  a lift  to  the  spirit  and  is  an  asset  to  any 
garden.”  This  copy  is  available  for  reading  at 
our  Arboretum. 

i i i 

Plant  Combinations 
Through  the  Seasons 

SPRING 

Pink  flowering  cherry  with  blue  pulmonaria 
as  ground  cover — or  a planting  of  early  spring 
bulbs,  snowdrops,  Chionodoxa,  crocus  species, 
Eranthis  (yellow)  and  early  blue  primroses. 

Eranthis  (winter  aconite)  and  Narcissus 
minimus ; Helleborus  niger  under  an  old  apple 
tree. 

Daffodils  with  polyanthus  primroses  and 
blue  violas. 

Magnolia  liliflora  (4  to  5 ft.),  flowers  pur- 
plish red,  with  Thalictrum  aquilegifolium, 
purple  tulips  and  blue  scillas. 

Exochorda,  Corylopsis,  Cistus  laurijolius; 
laburnum  with  large  flowered  clematis  running 
through  it. 

SUMMER 

Rhododendrons  “Loder’s  White,”  “Mrs.  E. 
C.  Sterling,”  “Betty  Wormald.” 

Iris — for  rock  garden — innoyninata  (yel- 
low), gracilipes,  reticulata  and  tenax. 

Herbaceous  peonies,  aquilegia  (pink,  blue 
and  yellow)  Thalictrum  aquilegifolium  and 
T.  adiantifolium. 

Rosa  Hugonis,  Trollius  (yellow),  pink 
creeping  phlox. 

Floribunda  rose  “Rose  Elfe,”  lilies  (regal, 
centifolium  or  regal  hybrids),  blue  and  purple 
violas  as  edging,  box  hedge  as  background. 

Perennial  phlox  in  white  and  soft  shades  of 
pink,  Thalictrum  aquilegifolium  and  Statice 
latifolia. 

Kalmia  latifolia,  Rhododendron  “Bow 
Bells,”  Cyclamen  europaeum  as  ground  cover. 

Rose  “Lilibet,”  long  spurred  Aquilegia 
(pink  and  blue  shades)  Viola  “Purple  Glory.” 

Rose  “Pink  Abundance,”  purple  or  blue 
violas,  Nepeta  Mussinii. 

Tall  Astilbe,  Artemisia  lactiflora,  lace  cap 
Hydrangea  (blue  flowers  and  rose  florets), 
white  or  pink  perennial  phlox. 
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Dwarf  lavender,  pink  Sweet  William,  light 
pink  Astilbe  (10-15  inches). 

Soft  pink  and  white  perennial  phlox,  Aconi- 
tum  Napellus,  Japanese  anemone. 

Soft  shades  of  perennial  phlox,  Aster  Fri- 
karti,  Eryngium  and  Echinops,  double  white 
daisy  “Esther  Reed.” 

Goldenrod  “Golden  Wings,”  Artemisia 


stipulaceus 

Stokesia 

stolonifera 

stramineus 

strangulatus 

Stranvaesia 

Stratiotes 

Strelitzia 


lacti flora,  lavender  shades  of  perennial  phlox. 

Chrysanthemums  and  Michaelmas  daisies. 

Narrow  border  (about  1 ft.  wide),  prim- 
roses, polyanthus  of  pastel  shades  followed  by 
blue  and  purple  violas. 

To  bring  interest  into  your  garden  in  late 
summer  and  autumn,  plant  clematis  to  run 
up  trees  and  over  walls  in  white,  pink,  rose 
and  red  shades. 

Laburnum,  Ceanothus  “Gloire  de  Ver- 
sailles,” Escallonia  “Apple  Blossom.” 

Mrs.  O.  B.  Thorgrimson 


streptocarpus 

streptopetalus 

streptophyllus 

Streptopus 

Streptosolen 

striatulus 

strictiflorus 

strictus 

strigosus 

strigulosus 

striolatus 

strobilaceus 

Strobilanthes 

strobilifera 

strumosus 

Strychnos 

Stylidium 


List  of  Plant  Names 

(Continued  from  Summer  1956  Bulletin) 


Stylomecon 

stylosus 

Styphelia 

styphelioides 

styracifluus 

Styrax 


Steironema 

Gr.,  sterile  threads 

suaveolens 

Stellaria 

Lat.  star 

suavis 

stellaris 

starry 

suavissimus 

stellipilus 

with  stellate  hairs 

subacaulis 

stellulatus 

minutely  star-shaped 

subalpinus 

stenandrium 

Gr.,  narrow  anthers 

subcaeruleus 

Stenanthium 

Gr.,  narrow  flower 

subcanus 

stenaulum 

narrow-grooved 

subcarnosus 

Stenocarpus 

narrow  fruit 

subcordatus 

stenocephalus 

narrow-headed 

subdivaricatus 

Stenochlaena 

Gr.,  narrow  covering 

subedentatus 

Stenoglottis 

Gr.,  narrow  tongue 

suberectus 

stenogynus 

with  narrow  stigma 

suberosus 

Stenomesson 

Gr.,  narrow  middle 

subfalcatus 

stenopetalus 

narrow-petaled 

subglaucus 

stenophyllus 

narrow-leaved 

subhirtellus 

stenopterus 

narrow-winged 

sublunatus 

stenostachyus 

narrow-spiked 

submersus 

Stenotaphrum 

Gr.,  narrow  trench 

subperennis 

Stephanandra 

Gr.,  crown  and  stamens 

subscandens 

Stephanotis 

Gr.,  crown  ear 

subsinuatus 

Sterculia 

for  Sterculius  of  Roman  myth. 

subterraneus 

stereoplnyllum 

with  hard  leaves 

subulatus 

sterilis 

sterile,  infertile 

subumbellatus 

Sternbergia 

for  Count  Kaspar  von 

subvillosus 

Sternberg  of  Prague 

subvolubilis 

Stevensonia 

for  a governor  of  Mauritius, 

Succisa 

1857-63 

succulentus 

Stewartia 

for  John  Stuart,  Earl  of  Bute, 

suecicus 

d.  1792 

suffrutescens 

Stewartianum 

for  L.  B.  Stewart,  once 

suffultus 

propagator  at  Edinburgh 

sulcatus 

stictophyllum 

with  dotted  leaves 

sulphureus 

Stigmaphyllon 

Gr.,  stigma  leaf 

sumatranus 

stigmaticus 

marked  with  points 

superbiens 

stigmosus 

much  marked,  with  scars 

superciliaris 

Stipa 

Gr.,  tow,  referring  to 

superfluus 

plumose  awns 

supinus 

having  stipules 
for  Dr.  Jonathan  Stokes, 
d.  1831 

bearing  stolons  or  runners 
straw-colored 
choked,  constricted 
for  Wm.  Fox  Strangways, 
d.  1865 

Gr.,  soldier,  referring  to 
sword-shaped  leaves 
for  wife  of  King  George  III 
from  Mecklinburg-Strelitz 
Gr.,  twisted  fruit 
with  petals  twisted 
twisted-leaved 
Gr.,  twisted  stalk 
Gr.,  twisted  tube 
faintly  striped  or  grooved 
stiff-flowered 
stiff,  upright 
bristly 

with  small  or  weak  hairs 
lightly  grooved 
resembling  a cone 
Gr.,  cone  flower 
cone-bearing 

having  cushion-like  swellings 
old  Gr.  name  for  a plant 
a column,  formed  by  stamens 
and  style 
Gr.,  style  poppy 
with  prominent  styles 
Gr.,  hard 
Styphelia-like 
flowing  with  storax  or  gum 
ancient  Greek  name 
sweet-scented 
sweet,  agreeable 
sweetest 
almost  stemless 
nearly  alpine 
almost  blue 
somewhat  hoary 
rather  fleshy 
somewhat  cordate 
slightly  spreading 
nearly  toothless 
somewhat  erect 
cork-barked 
somewhat  falcate 
somewhat  glaucous 
somewhat  hairy 
somewhat  crescent-shaped 
submerged 
nearly  perennial 
partially  climbing 
somewhat  sinuate 
underground 
awl-shaped 
somewhat  umbellate 
somewhat  soft,  hairy 
somewhat  twining 
root  cut  off  at  lower  end 
succulent,  fleshy 
Swedish 

somewhat  shrubby 

supported 

furrowed 

sulphur-colored 

of  Sumatra 

proud 

eyebrow-like 

overflowing 

prostrate 
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supraaxillaris 

supracanus 

supranubium 

Surasianum 

surculosus 

susianus 

suspensus 

sutchuenense 

Sutherlandia 

Swainsona 

Swietenia 

Sycopsis 
sycnanthum 
sylvaticus 
sylvestris 
sylvicolus 
Symphoricarpos 
Symphyandra 
Symphytum 
Symplocarpus 
Symplocos 
syncollum 
Synthyris 
syphiliticus 
syriacus 
Syringa 
syringanthus 
syringifolius 
Tabebuia 


above  the  axils 
hoary,  pubescent  above 
above  the  clouds 
for  C.  P.  Surasi 
producing  suckers 
of  Susa,  ancient  city  in  Persia 
hanging  downwards 
from  Szechuan,  W.  China 
for  James  Sutherland  of 
Edinburgh,  d.  1719 
for  Isaac  Swainson,  English 
plantsman,  d.  1812 
for  Gerald  van  Swieten, 
Dutch  botanist 
Gr.,  fig  appearance 
with  many  flowers 
forest-loving 
wild,  not  cultivated 
growing  in  woods 
Gr.,  to  bear  fruit  together 
Gr.,  anthers  growing  together 
Gr.,  to  grow  together 
Gr.,  connecting  fruit 
Gr.,  connection 
glued  together 
Gr.,  together  and  little  door 
supposed  to  cure  syphilis 
Syrian 

Gr.,  syrinx,  a reed 
syringa-flowered 
syringa-leaved 


Brazilian  native  name 
Tabernaemontana  for  J.  T.  Tabernaemontanus, 

Heidelberg,  d.  1590 


tabulaeformis 

table-shaped 

tabularis 

board-like,  flattened 

Tacca 

Malayan  name 

taeda 

a pitch  pine 

Tagetes 

for  Tages,  an  Etruscan  god 

Taggianum 

for  H.  F.  Tagg,  botanist  at 
Edinburgh 

taliense 

from  Tali,  in  Yunnen,  China 

Talinum 

possibly  a native  name  in 
Senegal 

Tamarindus 

from  Arabic,  a ripe  date,  and 
India 

Tamarix 

ancient  Latin  name 

Tamus 

old  Latin  name  used  by  Pliny 

tanaceti folium 

Tanacetum  (tansy)  -leaved 

Tanacetum 

from  ancient  Latin  name 

tanastylum 

with  long  style 

tapetiforme 

carpet-like 

Taraxacum 

of  Persian  and  Arabic  origin, 
bitter  herb 

taraxacifolius 

dandelion-leaved 

tardiflorus 

late-flowering 

tardivus 

slow  or  late 

taronense 

from  the  Taron  river,  Upper 
Burma 

Tashiroi 

for  Tashiro,  a Japanese 
collector 

tataricus 

of  Tartary,  C.  Asia 

tatsienense 

from  Tatsienlu,  W.  China 

tauricus 

from  the  Crimea 

taurinus 

bull-like 

taxifolius 

yew-leaved 

Taxodium 

with  Taxus-like  foliage 

Taxus 

ancient  Latin  name  of  yew 

Tecoma 

an  abridged  Mexican  name 

Tecomaria 

from  Tecoma,  a related  genus 

Tectona 

derived  from  Takka,  a 
Malabar  name 

(To  Be  Continued) 

Birches  of  Japan 

(Continued  from  Page  108) 

(IX)  Betula  grossa  Sieb.  et  Zucc. 

B.  ulmijolia  Sieb.  et  Zucc. — B.  carpin- 
ijolia  Sieb.  et  Zucc.  (non  Willd.)  — 
B.  solennis  Koidz. 

Jap.  name:  Yoguso-Minebari  (Pecu- 
liar Odored  Birch);  Azusa;  Mizume. 
A tree,  bark  dark  gray  or  dark,  smooth, 
young  shoots  with  long  hair,  yellow  brown, 
later  chestnut  brown;  leaves  narrow  ovate  or 
ovate,  sometimes  broad  ovate,  acuminate, 
acutely  dentate,  slightly  cordate,  thin,  5-10 
cm.  long,  3-6  cm.  wide,  glabrous  on  the  upper 
surface  or  with  long  hairs,  pilose  at  the  veins 
on  the  lower  surface,  veins  8-14  pairs,  petiole 
1-2.5  cm.  long,  hairy;  fruiting  catkin  sessile  or 
almost  sessile,  oval  or  oblong,  2-2.5  cm.  long, 
12-15  mm.  wide;  fruit  scale  ciliate,  6-7  mm. 
long,  middle  lobe  narrow  oval,  obtuse,  side 
lobes  pointed  obliquely  upward,  oval,  half  as 
long  as  the  middle  one;  fruit  2 mm.  long,  wing 
narrower  than  achene. 

Distribution:  Honshu,  Shikoku  and  Kyushu. 
Habitat:  Mountain  Forest  Zone. 

Special  note:  When  a branch  of  this  spe- 
cies is  broken,  an  unpleasant  odor  like  night 
soil  comes  out.  Yoguso  is  the  Japanese  noun 
for  night  soil. 

EXPLANATION  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS 
I Betula  Maximowicziana,  leaf  and  bract 
(scale)  from  fruiting  catkin 
II  B.  c or yli folia 

III  B.  platyphylla  var.  japonica 

IV  B.  Ermani 

IVa  B.  Ermani  var.  japonica 
VI  B.  davurica 
VII  B.  Schmidtii 
VIII  B.  glo bis pica 
IX  B.  grossa 

The  last  one  (IX)  is  composed  of  many 
types  as  shown  in  the  description.  Three  of 
the  types  are  introduced  here:  (a)  glabrous; 
(b)  pubescent;  (c)  pilose  between  the  veins, 
according  to  the  features  of  upper  surface  of 
the  leaf. 

In  closing  this  the  writer  wishes  to  express 
his  appreciation  to  Mrs.  Matsumura  for  her 
help  with  the  drawings. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


Window  Box  Gardening,  by  Henry  Teuscher. 
The  Macmillan  Company,  1956.  Price  $3.95. 

AN  unusual  book  has  come  from  the  pen  of 
Henry  Teuscher,  curator  of  the  Montreal 
Botanical  Garden.  “Window  Box  Gardening” 
treats  in  great  detail  a subject  which  has  as 
many  facets  as  there  are  types  of  architecture 
with  which  window  boxes  are  used. 

Hanging  baskets,  tub  gardens  and  planters  are 
some  of  the  related  types  of  container  growing 
which  share  the  second  of  the  three  parts  of  this 
informative  book.  Considerable  attention  centers 
about  an  idea  for  increased  efficiency  in  the 
management  of  window  boxes  by  the  use  of 
metal  insert  boxes. 

Mr.  Teuscher  presents  a wealth  of  practical 
detail  gleaned  from  his  own  experience,  abetted 
by  ten  years  of  wholehearted  cooperative  exper- 
imental work  by  Montreal  homeowners.  The 
limitations  of  this  type  of  gardening  receive 
emphasis  through  the  presentation  of  ways  and 
means  of  overcoming  them.  The  reader  will  find 
actual  specifications  for  construction  of  window 
boxes,  illustrations  showing  the  stages  of  con- 
struction as  well  as  of  planting  and  plant  de- 
velopment. 

It  is  refreshing  to  read  material  gleaned  from 
experimental  work  carried  out  in  a climate  de- 
cidedly colder  than  our  own.  The  various  lists 
in  the  appendices  seem  more  authentic  for  this 
reason.  These  appendices  suggest  combinations 
of  plants  and  choices  of  plants  for  a number  of 
special  situations  or  requirements,  as  well  as 
including  sowing  schedules  and  notes  on  culture 
other  than  covered  in  the  previous  text. 

This  book  deserves  a place  on  the  bookshelf 
of  anyone  who  has  even  a small  window  box, 
hanging  basket  or  planter.  There  is  also  reliable 
reference  material  for  the  experienced  gardener 
whose  range  of  activities  includes  such  special 
planting  problems.  New  ideas  bring  fresh  ap- 
proaches to  old  tasks. 

Frances  Kinne  Roberson 

Chinese  Flower  Arrangement,  by  Dr.  H.  L.  Li. 
Published  by  Hedera  House,  Philadelphia,  1956. 
Price,  $4.00. 

SOMETHING  new  for  the  garden  library  . . . 

“Chinese  Flower  Arrangement.”  And  the 
exciting  thing  about  Dr.  Li’s  book — the  first  one 
written  in  western  language  on  this  subject — is 
that  it  will  prove  equally  absorbing  to  the 
amateur,  like  myself,  or  to  the  true  student  in 
this  field  of  art.  It  is  an  extremely  well-written 
and  beautifully  illustrated  volume — the  kind  of 
book  you  will  return  to  again  and  again  for 
inspiration  as  well  as  information,  for  its  pages 
are  replete  with  both. 

Dr.  Li  is  the  taxonomist  of  the  Morris  Arbo- 
retum, University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  if  that 
chases  you  to  the  dictionary  as  it  did  me,  it 
means  that  he  is  the  arboretum’s  expert  in  the 
science  of  classification.  His  specialty  is  the 
flora  of  eastern  Asia,  so  what  Dr.  Li  has  to  say 
on  the  subject  of  the  floral  art  of  China  is  said 
with  the  voice  of  authority. 

So  much  has  been  written  about  the  art  of 


flower  arrangement  in  Japan  that  we  are  prone 
to  forget  that  this  art  had  its  origins  in  China. 
Its  development  through  the  centuries,  however, 
has  given  it  an  unique  quality  as  ultimately 
practiced  by  the  Japanese,  and  the  author  gives 
us  a very  informative  discussion  of  the  differ- 
ences between  Chinese  and  Japanese  floral  art 
as  it  has  evolved  from  its  roots  buried  deep  in 
antiquity. 

To  understand  the  Chinese  approach  to  the 
subject,  one  must  always  keep  in  mind  the  basic 
conception  of  Chinese  philosophy — that  man  is 
conceived  as  only  one  of  the  manifestations  of 
nature  and  his  destiny,  like  all  natural  phenom- 
ena, is  the  ultimate  return  to  the  cosmos.  There- 
fore, says  Dr.  Li,  “Because  of  the  universal  love 
of  natural  scenery  and  beautiful  plants,  orna- 
mental gardening  in  China  has  largely  developed 
along  the  line  of  idealization  of  natural  scenery. 
Nature  in  the  Orient  is  remembered  in  its  en- 
tirety— the  hills  and  streams  as  well  as  the  trees 
and  blossoms.  Thus,  gardening  becomes  an  effort 
to  bring  mountains  and  lakes  to  one’s  own  court- 
yards by  arranging  rocks  and  trees  and  water 
to  suggest  an  image  of  nature.  In  the  quiet 
seclusion  of  these  gardens,  a man  can  repose  in 
peace,  contemplating  the  diverse  moods  of  na- 
ture, and  be  inspired  by  its  beauty  and  serenity. 
And  by  identifying  himself  with  the  cosmos,  one 
can  find  new  strength  and  happiness.”  Thus,  in 
the  above  passage,  we  have  the  essence  of  the 
Chinese  approach  to  floral  art  which  they  have 
carried  to  peaks  of  perfection  through  long  cen- 
turies, and  from  which  the  whole  world  has 
derived  so  rich  an  inheritance.  Dr.  Li  makes 
one  very  conscious  of  the  vast  debt  we  owe  to 
the  Chinese  peoples. 

Since  it  was  not  possible  for  every  Chinese 
home  to  possess  a garden,  the  culture  of  table 
plants  and  “tray  landscapes”  came  into  being  so 
far  back  in  antiquity  that  the  art  was  well  ad- 
vanced when  what  we  term  western  civilization 
was  still  struggling  to  pull  itself  out  of  the 
bleak  morass  of  the  Dark  Ages.  The  first  illus- 
tration in  the  book  (a  detail  from  a silk  painting) 
is  a beautiful  example  of  the  dish  garden  that 
brings,  in  miniature,  all  the  beauties  of  a land- 
scape to  its  possessor,  and  since  China  offered 
to  its  people  every  phase  of  nature’s  wonders, 
the  Chinese  artist  sought  to  recreate  in  the 
small  universe  of  his  own  garden  the  movement, 
tranquility  and  color  that  makes  the  drama  of 
the  universe. 

From  his  opening  discussion  of  the  background 
and  history  of  Chinese  floral  art,  Dr.  Li  proceeds 
to  cover  the  following  subjects,  as  designated  by 
his  chapter  headings,  each  of  which  is  a delight 
to  the  reader:  Principles  of  Arrangement;  Design 
and  Composition;  Preparation  of  Arrangements; 
Symbolism  in  Flowers;  Flowers  and  Plants  for 
Arrangements;  Culture  of  Table  Plants;  Plants 
for  Table  Culture;  Receptacles;  Rocks  and  Other 
Accessories;  Enjoyment  of  Flowers.  Accompany- 
ing this  wealth  of  material  are  twenty-six  illus- 
trations, each  of  which  holds  enchantment.  The 
language  of  flowers  is  very  real  to  the  Chinese 
and  their  care  and  display  of  them  is  an  unique 
poetry  of  expression  which  speaks  with  line, 
color  and  adaptation  to  surroundings  of  the  joys 
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more  than  the  sorrows  of  man’s  existence.  And 
to  all  who,  like  them,  strive  to  speak  a more 
perfect  language  through  this  ancient  and  beau- 
tiful art,  this  book  should  certainly  top  that  list 
that  you  are  preparing  for  Santa  Claus. 

Marion  Collarino 

i i i 

Native  Birches  of  Eastern 
North  America 

(Continued  from  Page  110) 

Paper  birch — Paper  birch  is  the  picture 
birch.  It  may  reach  80  feet  or  more  in  height 
and  two  feet  in  diameter  with  a life  span  of 
150  years.  Typically,  it  is  a clear-boled  tree 
of  about  10  inches  that  may  start  to  break 
up  after  70  years.  However,  it  does  sprout. 
The  bark  is  a creamy  white  color  that  sep- 
arates into  thin  layers.  There  may  be  pure 
stands  of  paper  birch  following  fires,  or  it  may 
be  mixed  with  hardwoods  and  softwoods  after 
clear-cutting. 

Paper  birch  is  a cold-enduring  species, 
found  almost  to  the  limit  of  tree  growth  in 
Canada,  and  extending  south  to  Long  Island 
and  Iowa.  In  the  United  States,  its  best 
growth  is  in  New  England  (fig.  1).  It  is  the 
mainstay  of  the  turning  industry.  The  north- 
ern Indians  made  canoes  and  baskets  from 
the  bark,  which  is  tough. 

This  is  one  birch  that  is  used  widely  as  an 
ornamental  in  the  Northeast.  It  is  often 
planted  in  sprout  clumps  of  two  or  three 
stems.  In  the  fall,  the  leaves  turn  a delicate 


yellow  and  seem  to  dance  in  the  late  afternoon 
sun. 

River  birch — This  is  a semi-aquatic  tree, 
often  forked  or  in  sprout  clumps,  that  is  found 
on  river  banks  and  swamp  edges.  River  birch 
may  reach  80  feet  in  height  and  more  than 
two  feet  in  diameter.  It  grows  on  sites  that 
may  be  under  water  for  extended  periods.  Its 
range  is  from  southern  New  England  to  north- 
ern Florida,  and  westward  through  Iowa  and 
eastern  Texas.  Occurring  on  limited  sites,  its 
geographic  range  is  the  greatest  of  all  the 
birches,  especially  in  the  South.  The  bark  is 
reddish  brown  or  silvery  gray,  breaking  into 
thick  scales  with  age. 

River  birch  has  been  used  successfully  as 
an  ornamental,  particularly  along  ponds  and 
streams  and  in  moist  garden  spots. 

Gray  birch — This  is  the  runt  of  our  native 
birch  trees.  It  may  reach  40  feet  in  height  and 
12  inches  in  diameter.  Most  often  it  is  20 
feet  tall  and  less  than  five  inches  thick.  It 
ranges  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Delaware,  and 
westward  along  Lake  Ontario. 

Gray  birch  seeds  in  on  heavily  burned-over 
lands  or  on  abandoned  lands  of  low  fertility. 
While  it  does  form  a protective  cover  for 
seriously  debilitated  lands,  it  often  is  too  thick 
a cover.  Then  it  becomes  very  difficult  to 
establish  a more  valuable  tree  species  on  such 
lands.  While  the  trees  may  live  only  for  50 
years,  they  often  perpetuate  themselves. 

The  bark  is  dull  white,  with  dark  to  black 
triangular  markings. 
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Uses  and  Values  of  Arboreta  and 
Botanic  Gardens  in  a Park  System 

(Continued  from  Page  103) 

SPECIAL  DAYS 

Every  part  of  the  country  has  a special  day 
or  week  associated  with  the  distinctive  plant 
of  its  environs.  Well  known  is  the  Lilac  Sun- 
day in  Rochester,  New  York,  the  Rose  Fes- 
tival in  Portland  and  Cherry  Blossom  Week 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  The  sponsoring  of  such 
days  as  Rose  Garden  or  Arboretum  Sunday 
either  by  the  Park  Department  or  by  horti- 
cultural groups  is  one  of  the  best  ways  of 
publicizing  the  special  plantings  in  the  city. 

FIELD  TRIPS  AND  TOURS 

Conducted  tours  either  scheduled  or  by  ap- 
pointment have  far-reaching  publicity  value. 
Arboretum  personnel  or  properly  informed 
gardeners  should  be  assigned  to  as  much  of 
this  work  as  time  will  permit.  As  far  as  pos- 
sible the  tours  should  be  non-technical.  As 
appropriate  to  the  group  being  conducted, 
arboretum  tours  especially  should  include  oc- 
casional reference  to  other  features  of  inter- 
est such  as  insects,  the  geology  of  the  area 
and  the  soil  conditions  of  the  arboretum.  The 
Arboretum  Center  is  an  excellent  location  for 
establishing  a headquarters  or  starting  point 
for  the  nature  recreation  tours  throughout  the 
park  system.  The  facility  should  at  all  times 
be  for  all  ages. 

PLANT  LABELING 

A great  problem  over  many  years  has  been 
the  maintenance  of  labels  on  trees  and  in  gar- 


Betula pendula 
Betula  pendula  dalecarlica 
Betula  platyphylla 
Betula  papyrifera 
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den  plantings  of  public  parks.  The  souvenir 
hunter  is  everywhere  and  he  will  not  tire  of 
collecting  until  his  interest  is  diverted  to  an- 
other hobby.  In  the  meantime  it  does  not 
seem  reasonable  to  “give  up”  and  say  we 
can’t  come  out  ahead.  Like  direction  signs, 
traffic  buttons  and  other  removable  objects, 
tree  labels  will  find  their  way  into  the  park 
pond  or  a distant  playroom  occasionally  but 
in  general  they  are  left  alone. 

It  is  a worthwhile  project  for  a garden  club 
or  community  club  to  finance  a project  of  tree 
labeling  but  it  must  not  be  accepted  unless 
the  city  is  willing  to  make  replacements  and 
keep  the  project  on  a permanent  basis.  It’s 
worth  the  try. 

Special  collections  or  large  displays  of  flow- 
ers should  be  simply  labeled.  Such  features 
as  annual  gardens  with  large  blocks  of  single 
varieties,  hardy  chrysanthemum  collections, 
gladiolus  gardens,  iris  displays,  rose  gardens, 
and  any  conspicuously  dramatic  plantings 
should  be  correctly  and  plainly  labeled. 

In  the  arboretum,  labeling  is  the  most  im- 
portant selling  feature  as  far  as  the  public 
is  concerned.  Excellent  maintenance  and  ade- 
quate labeling  and  recording  in  a small  arbo- 
retum are  far  more  to  be  desired  than  a large 
area  with  countless  rare  and  exotic  plants 
indifferently  maintained  and  only  partially 
labeled.  Those  of  us  who  are  responsible  for 
arboreta  and  botanic  gardens  as  public  parks 
must  realize  that  the  arboretum  or  garden 
must  speak  for  itself  without  the  constant 
presence  of  a trained  botanist  or  horticulturist. 
It  should  be  obvious  to  all  park  administra- 
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tors  that  as  far  as  plant  materials  are  con- 
cerned the  most  common  question  asked  is 
“What  is  the  name  of  that  plant?” 

TRAINED  PERSONNEL 

To  answer  the  questions  of  the  public,  it 
requires  well  informed  personnel.  The  Ar- 
boretum Center  or  the  conservatory  office 
become  increasingly  more  important  as  clear- 
ing houses  for  horticultural  information  and 
this  information  must  be  correct.  The  budget 
allowances  will  of  course  determine  the  extent 
to  which  a city  may  go  to  provide  the  per- 
sonnel qualified  to  render  this  service.  Un- 
fortunately, too  few  small  communities  are 
realizing  the  importance  of  a trained  and  expe- 
rienced horticulturist  early  in  their  park  or- 
ganization, not  only  for  the  benefit  to  the  park 
development  itself  but  to  the  city  generally. 

The  number  of  telephone  inquiries  con- 
cerning horticultural  matters  is  ordinarily  not 
appreciated  by  the  general  public  and  par- 
ticularly by  those  who  would  minimize  the 
services  rendered  by  park  departments. 

In  the  introduction  of  new  plants  to  our 
parks  we  should  be  prepared  to  inform  the 
public  if  and  where  these  plants  may  be  ob- 
tained. Nurseries,  garden  clubs  and  other 
groups  should  be  encouraged  to  become  in- 
terested in  furnishing  plant  materials  or  gifts 
of  money  to  cover  purchases  of  trees  and 
shrubs  for  the  arboretum  or  special  plant- 
ings in  the  parks.  Such  gifts  or  plantings 
may  be  recorded  in  the  usual  accession  rec- 
ords but  a rigid  policy  against  memorial  in- 
scriptions should  be  adopted  early. 


REFERENCE  LIBRARY 

If  such  a facility  as  a headquarters  build- 
ing or  center  should  be  available  at  an  ar- 
boretum, the  addition  of  a horticultural  refer- 
ence library  can  serve  a most  useful  purpose. 
Within  a short  time  acquisition  of  portions 
of  private  libraries  or  gifts  of  individual  books 
will  amount  to  an  impressive  collection.  It  is 
well  to  supplement  these  horticultural  texts 
with  a shelf  of  books  pertaining  to  each  of 
the  important  related  subjects  covered  in  the 
popular  lecture  series.  All  books  should  be 
cataloged  systematically  using  Library  of  Con- 
gress standards,  and  cross  referencing  as  at 
the  main  public  library  is  desirable. 

A photograph  collection,  color  slide  col- 
lection and  clipping  file  becomes  invaluable 
not  only  for  the  public  but  for  the  park  per- 
sonnel. 

PUBLICATIONS 

The  success  of  any  project  is  dependent 
upon  the  extent  to  which  it  has  become  known 
in  the  community.  In  the  business  world  this 
success  is  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  ad- 
vertising. The  publication  of  a news  letter  or 
bulletin  is  one  of  the  answers  to  the  arbo- 
retum’s demand  for  public  acceptance  and 
support.  It  is  not  necessary  to  expend  great 
amounts  at  the  outset  in  the  production  of  such 
a leaflet.  As  funds  become  available,  the  qual- 
ity and  size  may  be  increased.  Mailing  lists 
should  be  selective  or  on  the  basis  of  requests 
for  listing.  Besides  information  relative  to 
arboretum  activities,  acquisitions  or  personnel, 
it  is  desirable  to  add  instructive  information 
about  new  plants,  proven  plants,  and  interest- 
ing data  on  native  vegetation. 
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The  American  Native  Chestnut  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest 

(Continued  from  Page  121) 

and  from  seedlings.  There  you  have  it — the 
dilemma  posed  for  an  investigator  trying  to 
locate  the  American  native  chestnut!  One  large 
mail-order  establishment  even  advertised  the 
tree  as  ‘‘American  Sweet  Chestnut,  Castanea 
dentata!” 

For  the  latest  on  cultural  methods  of  propa- 
gating and  growing  the  chestnut,  we  cite  Farm- 
ers' Bulletin  No.  2068,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  issued  June,  1954.  This  is  for 
sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington 
25,  D.  C.  Price,  15  cents.  There  is  also  an 
informative  circular  on  the  subject  by  the 
Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
New  Haven,  Conn.  This  is  Circular  192: 
March,  1955. 

Space  limitations  will  permit  mentioning 
only  briefly  our  own  single  experiment  in 
propagating  C.  dentata  here,  at  the  Western 
Washington  Experiment  Station.  In  the  fall 
of  1954  we  planted  in  four-inch  pots  nuts  pro- 
cured from  a Wisconsin  source.  They  sprouted 
well  under  a medium  light  covering  of  soil, 
and  were  transferred  to  a nursery  the  next 
spring,  when  a few  inches  high.  The  nuts  will 
do  equally  well  if  planted  about  as  a squirrel 
would  do  the  job — in  the  open  and  on  well- 
drained  soil.  But  they  must  be  protected  from 
rodent  injury,  as  chestnut  sprouts  and  seed- 
lings are  “good  enough  to  eat.” 

The  seedlings  wintered  well  in  the  nursery, 
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though  some  in  more  exposed  situations  were 
nipped  by  the  freeze  of  November,  1955.  They 
have  made  an  average  growth  this  season  of 
more  than  two  feet.  Incidentally,  I have  not 
found  any  chestnut  trees  that  bore  matured 
nuts  this  season,  whether  from  effects  of  this 
untimely  freeze  may  only  be  conjectured.  At 
least  some  of  them  have  produced  a good  crop 
of  nuts  in  previous  seasons. 

Under  present  quarantine  regulations,  nuts 
of  our  native  chestnut  may  be  procured  from 
any  source  and  sent  by  mail.  But  to  avoid 
local  misunderstandings  at  point  of  shipment 
it  were  better,  and  perhaps  safer,  to  get  the 
nuts  from  a blight-free  Midwestern  state,  as 
Wisconsin,  mentioned  above.  These  trees  are 
certified  by  the  herbarium  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  as  being  the  true  American 
native  chestnut.  We  procured  nuts  for  our 
experiments  from  the  only  source  recommend- 
ed as  available — Mrs.  Einar  Lunde,  Route  2, 
Galesville,  Wis. 

i i i 

Presto 9 Chango! 

(Continued  from  Page  119) 
with  sifted  dry  peat  moss.  The  pots  are  then 
covered  with  glass  and  paper  and  placed  on 
a shelf  above  a radiator  where  they  get  bottom 
heat  of  about  70  to  75  degrees  during  the 
germination  period.  Mrs.  Manring  has  a novel 
way  of  watering.  “When  they  need  water,  I 
pile  ice  cubes  on  top.  I think  this  simulates 
nature’s  spring.”  She  is  always  prepared  with 
a weak  solution  of  potassium  permanganate 
to  combat  mold  if  it  appears.  When  germina- 
tion starts  (about  21  days)  the  glass  and 
paper  are  removed  and  pots  are  placed  in  a 
sunny  window  where  they  are  kept  until  time 
to  prick  the  seedlings  off  into  flats  in  a mixture 
of  loose  soil  and  humus  (about  May).  The 
flatted  seedlings  are  placed  outside  in  a cold 
frame.  After  the  first  set  of  leaves  develops, 
Mrs.  Manring  feeds  the  seedlings  with  a weak 
nutrient  solution  about  once  a week.  Shade  is 
provided  on  the  cold  frame  when  necessary. 

Marion  J.  Larson  finds  the  instructions  in 
the  October,  1951,  American  Rhododendron 
Society  Quarterly  Bulletin  give  her  quite  satis- 
factory results. 
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For  Edith  Banghart,  seeding  on  moss  has 
proven  to  be  not  only  a most  fascinating  hobby 
but  a very  lucrative  one  in  terms  of  plants 
germinated.  She  first  puts  a layer  of  chip  rock 
into  a flat  for  drainage,  then  fills  the  flat  two- 
thirds  full  with  a mixture  of  sand,  leaf  mold 
and  a little  peat  moss.  Over  this  she  presses 
a layer  of  wild  moss;  “ — it  must  be  pressed 
down  very  firmly  on  top  of  the  mixture.  I pre- 
fer the  wild  moss  instead  of  sphagnum  moss 
because  it  is  alive  and  gives,  I believe,  some 
extra  stimulant  to  the  developing  seed.”  The 
seeds  are  sown  directly  on  the  fresh  moss. 
When  sown,  Mrs.  Banghart  sets  them  under 
bushes  such  as  rhododendrons  in  the  garden. 
She  cautions,  however,  that  all  seed  pods 
must  be  removed  from  the  sheltering  plant 
to  avoid  a “mixed  conglomeration  of  un- 
named types.”  The  seeds  are  left  out  all 
winter  “because  the  freezing  process  is  very 
amenable  to  many  types  of  seed.”  Be  sure 
the  flats  have  the  protection  of  a screen  to 
keep  out  birds  and  mice.  Early  in  the  spring 
the  flats  are  taken  into  a slightly  warmed 
greenhouse  or  cold  frame.  The  real  trick  in 
Mrs.  Banghart’s  method  comes  after  the  seeds 
germinate.  “You  can’t  leave  these  baby  plants 
in  the  moss  very  long,  because  they  will  have 
thrown  their  tiny  thread-like  roots  down  to 
try  and  reach  some  sort  of  sustenance  . . . 
so-o-o  you  have  to  very  carefully  lift  each 
tiny  plant  and  transplant  it  into  flats  of  good 
soil  to  grow  on  until  you  can  either  pot  them 
up  individually  or  reflat,  spacing  them  farther 
apart.”  Specifically,  Mrs.  Banghart  has  raised 
the  following  plants  by  this  method:  Choice 
rhododendrons,  azaleas,  rare  gentians,  gaul- 
therias,  native  heathers,  Haberlea,  Codonopsis, 
Ramonda,  Mertensia,  Soldanella,  Andromeda, 
Japanese  maples,  Meconopsis  and  Asiatic 
primroses.  As  a final  caution,  Mrs.  Banghart 
suggests  when  sowing  more  than  one  variety 
to  a flat  to  have  the  divisions  well  defined 
with  lath  or  tin  spacers  and  labels  to  mark 
each  kind. 

And  so  we  end  our  “over  the  fence”  discus- 
sion of  one  of  the  most  enthralling  and  reward- 
ing phases  of  gardening,  the  multiplication  of 
plants  by  whatever  feats  of  legerdemain  with 


which  you  may  be  endowed  and  with  what 
resources  and  equipment  you  may  possess. 
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(Continued,  from  Page  120) 

Locally  the  most  important  factor  in  the 
success  of  our  project  has  been  the  brain  and 
time  of  Mr.  Ralph  Carver,  head  of  the  horti- 
cultural work  of  the  Park  Commission.  He 
has  supervised  the  work  of  developing  in  the 
nursery  the  new  varieties  (plants  and  cut- 
tings) given  to  us,  and  placing  those  moved 
to  the  Arboretum,  the  ordering  and  planting 
of  the  purchased  varieties  which  we  wanted, 
and  the  constant  oversight  of  the  Arboretum 
through  heat,  drought  and  cold. 

More  fundamental  as  well  as  more  wide- 
spread has  been  the  support  of  eminent  horti- 
culturists. From  the  beginning  we  have  had 
great  encouragement  and  practical  cooperation 
from  Dr.  Donald  Wyman  of  the  Arnold  Arbo- 
retum, Mr.  Brian  Mulligan  of  your  own,  Mr. 
Bernard  Harkness  of  Rochester  (New  York), 
and  Mr.  Roy  Nordine  of  the  Morton  Arbo- 
retum. It  is  difficult  to  see  how,  without  such 
generous  gifts  and  exchanges,  we  could  have 
secured  so  many  good  plants  so  soon.  We 
welcome  this  opportunity  to  express  publicly 
our  grateful  appreciation. 

Next  spring — 1957 — we  expect  to  add  to 
the  Arboretum  a small  plant  of  C.  australis 
var.  Koenigii  which,  from  a cutting,  has  been 
growing  slowly  in  the  nursery  for  the  last 
three  years. 

We  plan  to  continue  acquisition,  even  if 
only  one  variety  can  be  added  each  year,  as 
long  as  we  can  find  those  which  will  live  and 
grow  well  in  our  climate. 

To  others  interested  in  horticultural  plan- 
ning we  would  say,  “Be  sure  to  place  on  your 
list  this  stimulating,  enjoyable  project  which 
has  so  much  beauty  and  so  large  a measure  of 
permanence — the  development  of  a Cornus 
Arboretum.” 
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Fern  Allies,  38 
Ferns  for  Our  Gardens,  68 
— , Introduction  to,  37 
— ■,  True,  38 

Finch  Arboretum  of  Spokane, 

News  from,  49 
Flower  Arranger's  Garden, 

Planning  the,  1 1 5 
Fragaria  chiloensis,  31 
Fritillaria  Roylei,  47 
Fruits  for  Western  Washington 
Suburban  Gardens,  14 
Frye,  Else  M.,  10,  37,  68 

Gagea  kashmiriensis,  48 

Garden  Hints,  24,  25,  58,  92,  93,  124 

Gaultheria  antipoda,  1 1 

— cuneata,  1 1 

— depressa,  1 1 

— Itoana,  1 1 

— Miqueliana,  1 1 

— nummularioides,  1 1 

— perplexa,  1 1 
Gauthettya  wisleyensis,  12 
Gentiana  calycosa,  27 

— carinata,  47 

— dalmatica,  42 

— delphinensis,  43 

— hispanica,  42 

— horrida,  42,  43 

— humifusa,  43 

— pilosa,  43 

— radiata,  63 

— sagittalis,  43 

— tinctoria  plena,  63 

— Villarsii,  63 
Gilbert,  Adrian  M.,  1 10 
Gladiolus  "Appleblossom,"  53 

— "Royal  Stewart,"  53 
Glehnia  leiocarpa,  13 
Grindelia  stricta,  1 3 
Growing  Soft,  123 

Habenaria  sparsiflora,  27 
Halloway,  Harriette  R.,  120 
Helleborus,  60 

— corsicus,  1 25 

— macranthus  maximus,  24 

— niger,  1 1 , 24,  1 1 8 
a It  i f ol  i us,  24 

— orientalis,  1 0 
Hepatica,  1 1 
Herballs,  Ye  Olde,  6 
Hoggson,  Noble,  78 
Hortus  III,  67 
Hosta  glauca,  1 1 7 
Hunt,  Glen,  80 
Hydrangea  hortensis,  1 18 

— quercifolia,  1 1 

Ilex  crenata  convexa,  1 1 

— integra,  98 

— latifolia,  98 

— pedunculosa,  98 
Impatiens  Roylei  46 
Inula  Royleana,  48 

Iris,  Dwarf  Bearded,  The  Jewels  of 
Spring,  44 
Iris  arenaria,  45 
"Buster  Brown,"  61 

— chamaeiris.  45,  61 

"Blarney,"  45 

"Blazon,"  45 

"Blue  Mascot,"  45 

"Cream  Tart,"  61 

"Cup  and  Saucer,"  61 

"Green  Petals,"  45 

"Little  Joe,"  45 

"Little  Mohee,"  61 

"Moon  Gleam,"  45  ' 

"Path  of  Gold,"  45 
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"Schneecuppe,"  45 

"Stylish,"  45 

— — "Tiny  Tony,"  45 

"Little  Villain,"  45 

"Promise,"  61 

"Tampa,"  61 

—  "Tiny  Treasure."  61 

x Oncocyclus,  61 

"Beauty  Spot,"  61 

"Kumon,"  61 

"Okon,"  61 

"Wee  Admiral,"  61 

— ensata,  46 

— Kaempferi,  89 

— mellita,  61 

"Lavender  Dawn,"  61 

— plicata,  61 

— pumila,  45 

"April  Morn,"  45 

"Carpathia,"  45 

"Cretica,"  45 

"Hanselmayer,"  45 

"Nona,"  45 

"Red  Amethyst,"  45 

"Snow  Fairy,"  45 

"Sparkling  Eyes,"  45 

"Sulina,"  45 

"Veri-Gay,"  45 

"Violet  Gem,"  45 

Japanese  Trees  in  Our  Arboretum,  84 
Jasminum  nudiflorum,  124 
Juniperus  horizontalis,  82 

Kalmia  latifolia,  1 1 

Kalopanax  pictus,  99 

Kashmir  and  Its  Beautiful  Flowers,  46 

Kinnikinnick,  1 1 7 

Lactuca  Lessertiana,  48 
Lancaster,  Sunnie,  49 
Larix  leptolepis,  85 
Lathyrus  maritimus,  13 
Lawrence,  George  H.  M.,  65 
Leucothoe  Catesbaei,  11,  12,  118 
Lilacs,  1 6 

Linaria  dalmatica,  46 

List  of  Plant  Names,  26,  60,  126 

Livinqstone,  F.  C.,  19 

Lloydia  alpina,  48 

Lupinus  littoralis,  30 

— microcarpus,  1 3 
Lycopodium  clavatum,  62 

Maackia  amurensis  Buergeri,  86 
Macrotomia  (Arnebia)  Benthamii,  47 
Magnolia  conspicua,  10 

— grandif  lora,  1 1 6 

— Kobus,  87 
borealis,  87 

— obovata,  87 

— salicifolia,  87 

— Soulangiana,  124 

— stellata,  87 
Mahonia  nervosa,  12 

Malus  baccata  mandshurica,  87 
— ■ floribunda,  87 

— Halliana  Parkmanii,  87 

— robusta,  1 1 7 

— Sargentii,  87 
— • Sieboldii,  86,  87 

— Zumi,  87 

Matsumura,  Yoshiharu,  106 
Meconopsis  aculeata,  48 

— betonicifolia  (Baileyi),  88 
Menziesia  pilosa,  1 1 
Mertensia  paniculata,  27 

— tibetica,  47 
Mitchella  repens,  1 1 
Moneses  uniflora,  69 
Morina  longifolia,  46,  48 
Mulligan,  B.  O.,  20 
Myhre,  Arthur  S.,  14 
Myosotis  "Queen  Victoria,"  60 

— "Royal  Blue,"  60 

— "Star  of  Love,"  60 

Niemeier,  Jean,  88 

Notes  and  Comment,  22,  54,  90,  122 

Now,  What  Shall  We  Do?  78 

Oenothera,  58 
Oleaceae,  1 6 
Olearias,  58 

Olympic  Sky  Lines  (A  Poem),  91 


Omphalodes  verna,  24 
Onoclea  sensibilis,  73 

— struthiopteris,  73 
Orthocarpus  castilleioides,  13 
Osmanthus  armatus,  1 0 

— Delavayi,  1 1 
Osmunda  cinnamomea,  72 

— claytonia,  72 

— regalis,  72 
Osmundaceae,  72 

Paeonia  emodi,  47 
Papaver  dubium,  46 
Paraquilegia  caespitosa,  47 
Pedicularis  bicornuta,  47 
Pellaea  brachyptera,  96 

— Breweriana,  96 

— Bridgesii,  96 

— densa,  73 
Penstemon  fruticosus,  27 

— rupicola,  27,  44 
Phillyrea  augustifolia,  10 
Phlox  divaricata,  44 

— stolonifera,  44 

— subulata,  44 

— viscida,  27 
Photinia  glabra,  1 2 

— serrulata,  1 66 
— ■ villosa,  1 2 
Photographs 

— Adiantum  pedatum,  73 

— Arboretum  Center, 

Finch  Arboretum,  Spokane,  103 

— Clematis  Seedling  No.  13,  in 

Garden  of  Dr.  Faris  Blair,  77 

— Cytisus  decumbens,  42 

— Leaves  and  fruiting  bracts  of 

Japanese  birches,  109 

— Lycopodium  clavatum,  39 

— Onoclea  struthiopteris,  72 

— Paper  Birch,  1 1 1 

— Polypodium  Scouleri,  70 

— Polystichum  setigerum  plumosum,  73 

— Rhododendron  sutchuenense 

Geraldii,  9 

— Sitka  Spruce  in  Hoh  River  Valley, 

105 

— Sorbus  discolor,  83 

— Western  White  Pine,  4 

— Woodwardia  fimbriata,  68 
Photos  by: 

— Mulligan,  B.  O.,  4,  105 

— Normark,  Don,  9,  39,  42,  68,  70, 

72,  73,  77,  83 

— U.  S.  Forest  Service,  1 1 1 
Phyllodoce,  89 

Picea  Engelmanii,  104 

— polita,  85 

— sitchensis,  1 04 
Pieris  japonica,  1 1 8 
crispa,  1 1 

Pine,  Western  White,  5 
Pinus  albicaulis,  5 

— contorta,  5,116 

— densiflora,  84 

— Griffithii  (excelsa),  47 

— monticola,  5,  1 1 6 

— nigra,  1 1 6 

— parviflora,  85 

— pentaphylla,  85 

— ponderosa,  5,116 

— radiata,  1 9 

— Thunbergii,  84 
Pityrogramma  triangularis,  73 
Plant  Combinations  Through  the 

Seasons,  1 25 
Pleroma  macrantha,  93 
Podophyllum  emodi,  47 
Polygonum  Fowleri,  31 

— paronychia,  3 1 
Polypodium,  38 

— Scouleri,  1 1 , 70 
— • vulgare,  70 
Polystichum  Andersonii,  68 

— Lemmonii,  68 

— lonchitis,  68 

— munitum,  68 

— scopulinum,  68 
Potentilla  pacifica,  31 

Presto  (Propagation  by  Cuttings),  74 
Presto,  Chango!  (Propagation  bv 
Seed),  1 19 

Primula  denticulata  cashmiriana,  47 

— Juliae,  1 1 
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— rosea,  47 
Pringle,  Mrs.  Hazel,  60 
Propagation 

— bv  Cuttinas,  74 

— by  Seed,  1 1 9 
Prunus  Kwanzan,  86 

— Pissardii,  1 1 7 

— Sargentii,  86 

— subhirtella  autumnalis,  1 17 

stellata,  86 

Pteridium  aquilinum,  97 
Pterostyrax  hispida,  87 

Quercus  aliena,  86 

— dentata,  86 

— variabilis,  86 
Quotes,  Timely,  59 

Raohiolepis  indica  rosea,  1 16 

— ovata,  1 2 
Reynolds,  Julia,  93 
Rhododendron  "Bow  Bells,"  12 

— calophytum,  9 

— campanulatum,  47 

— camtschaticum,  12 

— ciliatum,  1 1 6 

— Fabia,  79 

— ferrugineum,  64 

— Fortunei,  9 

— "Goldsworth  Yellow,"  1 17 

— Halcyone,  1 1 7 

— hypenanthum,  48 

— Keiskii,  1 1 6 

— ledoides,  1 1 

— "Mrs.  A.  F.  McEwan,"  93 

— racemosum,  11,  12,  116 
— ■ sutchuenense  Geraldii,  9 
Rhus  cotinus  atropurpurea,  1 17 
Roberson,  Frances  Kinne,  74.  96,  128 
Robertson,  Mrs.  James  P..  13 
Robinia  hispida,  24 

Rosa  macrophylla,  46 

— rugosa,  89 

Roses,  Climbing  Tea,  which  bloom 
throughout  the  season,  53 

— Floribunda  which  bloom  throughout 

the  season,  53 


Salicornia  ambigua,  13 
Salix  hastata,  47 
Sally  Bunge  Unit  No.  55,  59 
Salvia  hians,  48 

— Moorcroftiana,  46 
Scheffer,  Theo  H.,  121 
Schizocodon,  1 1 
Schizostylis,  92 
Sciadopitys  verticillata,  85 
Scolopendrium  vulgare  97 
Seelye,  Mrs.  Walter  B.,  27 
Selaginella,  62 

— Douglasii,  11,71 
Senecio  Dusty  Miller,  1 17 

— laxifolius  (Greyi),  1 17 
Shaw,  Elmer  W.,  91 
Shortia,  1 1 

Sidalcea  Hendersonii,  30 
Sitka  Spruce,  1 04 
Skimmia  Laureola,  47 

— Reevesiana,  1 2 
Sophora  japonica,  81 
Sorbus  aucuparia,  83 

— discolor,  83 
Spergularia  marina,  31 
Starker,  Carl,  40 
Stewartia  koreana,  12 

— monadelpha,  87 

— pseudo-camellia,  12,  87 
Struthiopteris  spicant,  70 
Styrax  japonica,  87 

— Obassia,  87 
Symplocos  paniculata,  1 1 
Syringa  "Buffon,"  18 

— "Charles  Joly,"  34 

— "Congo,"  33 

— "Decaisne,"  1 8 

— "De  Miribel,"  18 

— "Edith  Cayell,"  33 

— "Ellen  Willmott,"  33 

— "Etna,"  33 

— "Jan  van  Tol,"  33 

— "Katherine  Havemeyer,"  34 

— "Lucie  Baltet,"  17.  18 

— "Marechal  Foch,"  1 8 

— "Marechal  Lannes,"  33 

— "Marengo,"  33 

— "Mme.  Antoine  Buchner,"  33 


— "Mme.  Casimir  Perier,"  33 

— "Mme.  Francisque  Morel,"  1 7,  1 8 

— "Monge,"  1 8 

— "Mont  Blanc,"  33 

— "Olivier  de  Serres,"  33 

— "Paul  Thirion,"  33 

— Potanini,  1 7 

— "President  Grevy,"  33 

— "President  Lincoln,"  1 7,  1 8 

— "President  Loubet,"  33 

— "Priscilla,"  18 

— "Rene  Jarry  Desloges,"  34 

— "Vestale,"  33 

— "Victor  Lemoine,"  33 

— "Virginia  Becker,"  33 

Tewell,  Mrs.  C.  W.  (Lois  C.),  27 
Thea  sinensis,  1 0 
Thorgrimson,  Mrs.  O.  B.,  6,  125 
Thuia  occidentalis,  19 

— plicata,  1 9 
Thujopsis  dolabrata,  85 
Tibouchina  semidecandra,  93 

Trees  for  British  Forests,  American,  19 

T rillium  nivale,  1 1 

Trochodendron  aralioides,  99 

Trollius  acaulis,  47 

Tsuga  Sieboldii,  85 

Tulipa  stellata,  46 

Vaccinium  floribundum,  12 

— ovatum,  1 2 

— Vitis-idaea,  1 1 

Vera  Poole  Unit  No.  27,  60 
Veronica  Astonii,  12 
Viburnum  Davidii,  11,  12 

— fragrans,  10,  47 

— nervosum,  47 

— Opulus,  1 1 8 
Vinca  minor,  81 
Vittaria  lineata,  96 

Winter  Aspects,  January,  1955,  10 

— Damage  to  Plants  in  the 

Arboretum,  20 

Witt,  J.  A.,  9,  20,  83,  96,  112 
Woodwardia  fimbriata,  68 

Yoshino  Cherry,  86 


Some  Recent  Purchases  with  Funds  from 
Garden  Clubs  and  Arboretum  Units 

1000  lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal,  25  young 
plants  of  camellias,  for  Mary  E.  Williams 
Memorial  Camellia  Garden.  Source,  Amateur 
Gardeners. 

25  bulbs  of  Lily  “Mountaineer.”  Source, 
Puget  Sound  Fuchsia  Society. 

16  plants  of  Knap  Hill  azaleas,  100  plants 
of  heather  “H,  E.  Beale,”  12  young  trees  of 
Japanese  cherries  (on  order),  for  Azalea  Way. 
Source,  Seattle  Garden  Club. 

3 large  plants  of  Rhododendron  “Naomi.” 
Source,  Seattle  Rhododendron  Society. 

200  daffodil  bulbs,  for  Woodland  Garden. 
Source,  West  Seattle  Garden  Club. 

5 Rhododendron  plants  (hybrids).  Source, 
Arboretum  Unit  No.  7 (Riviera) . 


14  books  for  library.  Source,  Arboretum 
Unit  No.  8 (Else  M.  Frye). 

1 1 plants,  of  four  different  kinds.  Source, 
Arboretum  Unit  No.  18. 

100  bulbs  of  daffodil  “Rising  Sun.”  Source, 
Arboretum  Unit  No.  24  ( Hilltoppers) . 

Book,  “Genetics  in  Silviculture.”  Source, 
Arboretum  Unit  No.  26  (Lillian  McEwan) . 

Two  large  tarpaulins  to  cover  new  frames. 
Source,  Arboretum  Unit  No.  33. 

200  plants  of  heathers,  of  four  kinds. 
Source,  Arboretum  Unit  No.  37  ( Diligent 
Diggers  ) . 

Teleprompter  typewriter  (part  of  cost). 
Source,  Arboretum  Unit  No.  41  (Frances 
Mac  Bride  ). 

Collection  of  maples  and  other  trees  (on 
order).  Source,  Arboretum  Unit  No.  62. 
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its  staff  and  members  of 
the  Arboretum  Foundation 
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who  through  so  many  Holiday  Seasons 
and  New  Years  have  so  generously  served 
their  organization  and  the  community 
at  large. 
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for  the  opportunity  it  has  enjoyed  in 
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